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SHIP 


KLEAN 
KREAM 
KEPT 
KOOL 


and  get  quick 
cash  returns 

Cash  with 
every  shipment 


THE  OHIO  DAIRY  CO. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 
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Alfalfa  Culture 

Requires  the  presence  of  Lime  or 
Ground  Limestone  in  the  soil  in 
order  to  be  successful. 

We  wish  to  announce  that  we 
will  be  pleased  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  those  considering  the  use 
of  these  materials  in  quantities. 

The  Agr.  Lime  &  Lime^one  Association 

406  Hartman  Building-.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 


i 


AGRICULTURAL  LIMESTONE 


One  of  the  purest  limestones  in 
tlie  state  for  agricultural  purposes. 

The  state  analysis  shows  ''Mar- 
belime"  to  contain: 

87.97%  Calcium  Carbonate. 

7.65%  Magnesium  Carbonate. 
Marbelime  will  sweeten  your  soil. 

Marbelime  will  make  available  the 
potash  already  in  your  soil. 

Eesults  of  the  recent  investiga- 
tions of  the  experimental  station 
and  the  advice  of  the  best  authori- 
ties on  the  use  of  limestone  con- 
tained in  our  free  booklet. 

Write  for  it  today.    It  is  free. 

Marble  Cliff  Quarries  Co. 

916  Hartman  Bid;.,  Columbns,  0. 


FERTILIZER 
MATERIALS 

FOR  HOME  MIXING 


Acid  Phosphate 
Nitrate  of  Soda 
Genuine  Peruvian  Guano 
Tankage,  Bone,  etc. 

Also  guaranteed  inoculating  bacteria 
for  all  legumes. 

Write  us  for  prices  and  further  par- 
ticulars. 

Nitrate  Agencies  Co. 

Central  Nat.  Bank  Bldg., 
COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 
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Double  the  Profits  of  Your  Farm 

NOT  WHAT  YOU  RAISE  in  your  fields  but  what  you 
bring  to  market  determines  your  profit.  Ordinary 
methods  of  harvesting  waste  half  the  food  value  of 
the  corn.    You  can  save  this  and  convert  in  into  cash  by 
storing  all  your  crop  in  the  air-tight  walls  of  an 

This  will  give  you  feed  for  twice  as  many  head  of  stock 
—  better  feed  than  ever  before  and  uniform  in  character  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year.  It  will  enable  you  to  produce  two 
dollars'  worth  of  beef  and  pork  and  milk  and 
butter  from  the  same  number  of  acres  and  the  same 
amount  of  labor  that  you  now  require  for  the  produc- 
tion of  one  dollar's  worth. 

50,000  farmers  have  proved  this.  The  book, 
"Silo  Profits"  was  written  by  owners  of  Indiana 
Silos  and  tells  exactly  how  The  Indiana  Silo  has 
increased  their  profits.  Write  for  a  copy  of  this 
book  today  and  for  a  copy  of  our  splendid  1915 
Catalog  and  prices.    They  are  FREE. 

The  Indiana  Silo  Company 

702  Union  Bldg.,  ANDERSON,  IND. 

70'i  Live  Stock  Exchange  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
702    Indiana  Bldg.,  Des  Moines,  la, 
Live  Stock  Exchange  Building, 
Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


Special  Gash  Price,  postpaid,  $2 

Every  horse  owner  should  have  one  of  on r  No.  914  Drenching 
Bits.  No  cutting  of  cheek  and  tongue;  no  waste  of  medicine: 
animal  will  not  fight  it.  Can  be  used  equally  as  well  cn  cattle. 
Will  last  a  lifetime;  practically  indestructible.  From  the  stand- 
point of  convenience  and  economy  it  is  worth  considerably  more 
than  the  price  asked. 

Complete  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Veterinary  Instruments 
mailed  free  on  application. 

HAUSSMANN  &  DUNN  CO. 

708  S.  CLARK  ST.,  CHICAGO. 
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BqokOfBa^'uRsFREE 

If  You  Intend  to  Build  a  New  Barn  or  Re- 
modelanOldOneYouShouldHaveThisBook 

Louden  Barn  Plans  is  not  a  catalog  of  barn  equip- 
ment. It  is  a  complete  and  valuable  book  of 
reference  and  instruction  on  barn  construction. 

The  96  pages  of  Louden  Barn  Plans  are  full  of 
dollar-saving  information.    It  contains  51  repre- 
sentative designs  for  cow  barns,  horse  barns,  combination  and  general 
purpose  barns,  as  well  as  many  other  designs  for  hog  barns,  pens, 
hay  sheds,  chicken  houses,  etc 

In  addition  to  the  barn  plans  shown  in  the  book,  there  are  32 
pages  devoted  to  general  construction  problems,  such  as 
concrete  work,  laying  floors,  roof  construction,  ventilation,  etc. 

When  Writing  for  This  Book 
to  Build,  and  How  Many  Cows 

We  have  designs  for  nearly  4,000  barns, 

and  our  aicliitects  will  give  your  letter 
personal  attention  if  we  learn  your 
exact  requirements. 

Louden  Barn  Equipment 

Louden  equipment  makes  possible  a 
clean,  sanitary  barn  with  a  minimum 
of  expense.  When  cows  are  transferred 


Please  State  When  You  Expect 
and  Horses  You  Want  to  House 

from  dark,  dirty  barns  to  Louden  barns 
the  milk  flow  often  increases  from  15 
to  25  per  cent,  and  the  labor  of  caring 
for  the  herd  is  reduced  from  one-third 
to  one-half.  Louden  equipment  is  jnst 
as  great  economy  for  the  nian  with  a 
half  dozen  head  of  stock  as  for  the  man 
with  hundreds  of  animals.  The  percent- 
age of  labor  saved  is  the  same. 

The  Louden  Line  of  Sanitary  Steel  Equipment  Includes: 

Litter  Carriers       Cow  Stalls  Hay  Loft  Equipment  Sheep  Pens 

Feed  Carriers        Horse  Stalls         Cow  Pens  Water  Basins 

Milk  Can  Carriers  Mangers  Calf  Pens  Bird  Proof  Barn  Door 

Harness  Carriers  Manger Divisons  Bull  Pens  Hangers 

Hay  Carriers         Feed  Racks  Hog  Pens  Power  Hoists  and 

Feed  Trucks  CATALOGS  FREE  OtherBarnSpecialtiea 

iThe  Louden  Machinery  Go.  (Established  ise?)  5206  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 
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SEEDS  OF  QUALITY  I 

FOR  THE  i 

FIELD,  LAWN 
AND  GARDEN 

We  have  our  usual  good  stocks  of  ALFALFA,  SOYBEANS,  CLOVERS,  j 

CORN  and  other  field  seeds.  5 

Our  GARDEN  and  FLOWER  SEEDS,  PLANTS  and  BULBS  are  se-  j 

lected  with  the  same  care  that  has  built  our  large  trade  in  FIELD  SEEDS.  j 

Write  for  our  1916  Seed  Book  and  Price  List.  j 

The  Wing  Seed  Company  | 

Box  V,  Mechanicsburg,  Ohio.  j 
 V  jj 


The  We^  Jefferson 
Creamery  Company 

Is  Co-Operative 

You  get  the  Profits  over  Manufactur- 
ing and  Commission.  A  square  deal 
that  will  net  you  the  most  Dollars 

The  We^  Jefferson  Creamery  Co. 

133  East  Chestnut  St.,  Columbus,  Ohio 
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BE  SURE  OF 
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"They  are  not  built  of  pieces 
and  they  cannot  go  to  pieces." 


YOUR  CORN 


SUCCESS  iu  farming  consists  in  reduc- 
ing to  a  niininmm  the  number  of  chances 
that  have  to  be  taken.  At  best,  the  fann- 
er has  to  take  too  many  chances. 

Do  you  suppose  that  there  ever  was  a 
tanner  who  put  in  a  crop  of  corn  without 
thinking  what  a  hot,  dry  spell  in  August 
or  September  might  do  to  it  ?  Do  you 
suppose  he  ever  gazed  upon  a  line  pros- 
pect for  corn  in  July  without  fearing  the 
same  thing  ? 

If  there  is  a  fine,  big  POLK  SYSTEM 
monolithic  concrete  silo  standing  at  the 
end  of  your  feeding  sheds,  your  corn  crop 
is  as  secure  as  any  earthly  p  o  w  e  r  can 
make  it.  If  the  drouth  comes  along  you 
can  save  what  there  is  of  the  corn  field  at 
any  stage  of  its  development. 

And  then,  if  everything  goes  well,  you 
can  still  get  40 '^r  more  nutriment  from 
your  corn  by  putting  it  in  a  windproof, 
ratproof,  fireproof,  everlasting  POLK 
SYSTE:\r  silo. 

There  ought  to  be  a  POLK 
SYSTEM  SILO  on  your  farm. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG 


Polk  Genung  Polk  Co.,  Fort  Branch,  Indiana 
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EVERY 
STOCKMAN 

Wants  his  stock  handled  and  sold  to  best  pos- 
sible advantage.  To  insure  this  he  should  con- 
sign to  the  firm  which  can  give  his  consign- 
ment the  benefit  of  the  greatest  demand — the 
most  buyers  and  broadest  competition.  With 
houses  at  eleven  markets  and  special  salesmen 
in  every  department,  CLAY,  ROBINSON 
&  CO.  are  particularly  well  equipped  for 
handling  to  best  possible  advantage  both  large 
and  small  consignments. 


Our  weekly  Live  Stock  Report,  invaluable  to 
feeders  and  shippers,  sent  free  upon  request. 
If  you  care  to  state  what  you  are  feeding  for 
market,  special  information  and  advice  will  be 
given  by  letter.    Address  our  nearest  office. 


CONSIGN  YOUR  LIVE  STOCK  TO 

CLAY,  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

LIVE  STOCK  COMMISSION 

Chicago,  E.  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  S.  St.  Joseph, 
E.  St.  Louis,  S.  Omaha,  S.  St.  Paul,  Sioux  City, 
Denver,  Ft.  Worth,  El  Paso 
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The  University  Hall 


THE 

AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 


Vol.  XXII.  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY,  COLUMBUS,  JUNE,  1916  No.  10 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE 

How  the  Organizations  in  the  College  Offer  an  Opportunity  for  Training  in 
Commercial  Life:  the  Grange  as  Laboratory  for  Social  Service: 
Association  Offers  Three  Features. 


WHEN  the  Ohio  State  University 
began  to  grant  degrees  in  agri- 
culture along  in  the  90 's  there  Avas  lit- 
tle to  commend  the  institution  as  a 
place  where  Ohio  farm  hoys  and  girls 
could  secure  a  training  in  the  activi- 
ties of  country  life  along  the  educa- 
tional features.  The  equipment  was 
meagre,  practically  all  of  it  being 
housed  in  the  basement  of  University 
Hall  and  the  English  building  which 
was  burned  during  the  winter  of  1914. 
The  old  Horticultural  building  which 
stood  on  the  present  location  of  the 
new  Horticulture  and  Forestr}^  build- 
ing was  perhaps  30  by  40  feet  in  size 
and  constituted  practically  all  the  class 
room  space  for  the  76  students  enrolled 
in  1894. 

However,  at  this  early  date  attention 
was  given  to  activities  among  the  stu- 
dents. The  Agricultural  Students  Un- 
ion was  formed  at  this  time  which 
sought  to  spread  the  gospel  of  better 
agriculture  over  Ohio.  Its  work  was  at 
once  recognized  and  later  became  the 
basis  of  the  present  agricultural  work 
of  the  University  and  the  cooperative 
experiment  work  of  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station.  This  asso- 
ciation also  started  The  Agricultural 
Student.  Only  one  other  organization 
which  exists  now  Avas  instigated  at  that 
time — Townshend  Literary  Society. 

Since  1894  a  number  of  student  or- 
ganizations have  been  started;  quite  a 


few  lived  but  a  short  time  but  at  pres- 
ent the  main  activities  are  centralized 
in  the  Horticultural  Society,  the  Saddle 
and  Sirloin  Club,  the  Home-economics 
Club,  the  Downing  Club,  Townshend 
Literary  Society,  the  Jeffersonian  Lit- 
erary Society  and  the  University 
Grange.  While  the  grange  is  composed 
of  students  and  faculty  the  greater 
number  of  constituents  come  from  the 
student  body  of  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture. 

All  of  these  organizations  have  defin- 
ite plans  to  carry  out  during  the  year 
which  are  to  a  large  extent  closely  cor- 
related with  such  activities  as  the 
students  will  meet  in  commercial  work. 
The  Horticultural  Society  stages  each 
year  the  annual  Apple  Show  which 
rivals  any  Ohio  show  on  the  basis  of 
quality  and  originality  in  the  display 
of  fruit  and  vegetable  products.  The 
work  of  putting  on  the  show  has  been 
correlated  directly  with  classroom 
work ;  in  addition  many  of  the  student 
members  have  been  called  to  judge  ex- 
hibits at  county  fairs  and  to  aid  in 
other  horticultural  activities  over  the 
state.  Perhaps  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety was  instrumental  in  pushing  the 
apple  judging  team  to  the  front  in  their 
scoring  at  the  contest  at  Baltimore  last 
December.  Ohio's  team  took  first  in 
the  contest  in  the  second  year  of  com- 
petition. 

The  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club,  though 
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composed  of  but  fifty  members,  stages 
annually  the  Ohio  State  Horse  Show  as 
its  principal  function.  At  the  last  event 
a  crowd  of  3,000  was  entertained  even 
though  the  show  was  competing  with  a 
grand  opera  in  Columbus  that  week. 
The  educational  idea  is  always  adhered 
to  and  any  money  which  accrues  is  used 
to  further  the  interests  of  the  stock 
judging  teams  at  the  national  livestock 
exhibitions. 


versity  is  wider  in  its  scope  than  the 
University  Grange.  Founded  on  the 
principles  of  the  national  fraternal  or- 
ganization it  simply  gathers  together 
the  students  from  all  parts  of  Ohio  and 
furnishes  a  training  laboratory  for  all 
in  the  social  science  of  rural  organiza- 
tion. The  University  Grange  is  the 
largest  in  the  world  and  holds  the  rec- 
ord of  initiating  the  largest  class  ever 
placed  on  the  national  rosters.  Already 


A  view  of  the  campus  from 

The  Home-Economics  Club  has  been 
in  existence  for  only  a  few  years  yet 
its  work  is  definitely  laid  out.  Lectures 
are  given  during  the  year  by  faculty 
members  and  members  of  the  club  are 
detailed  to  work  in  and  about  Colum- 
bus in  the  interest  of  household  better- 
ment and  civic  improvement  in  schools. 
With  the  new  Home-Economics  Build- 
ing for  a  laboratory  to  extend  its  work 
the  club  expects  to  expand  their  ac- 
tivities next  year. 

Perhaps  no  organization  in  the  Uni- 


West  Eleventh  Avenue. 

student  members  of  the  grange  have 
organized  subordinate  chapters  in  their 
home  community  and  the  systems  bid 
fair  to  predict  that  the  influence  of  the 
University  Grange  will  extend  to  all 
parts  of  the  state.  The  grange  has  ac- 
quainted the  students  with  each  other 
and  with  the  faculty  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  more  than  any  other  or- 
ganization on  the  campus. 

With  the  growth  of  the  college  the 
specialization  of  societies  has  been 
brought  about.    Perhaps  the  latest  of 
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these  is  the  Downing  Club  now  compos- 
ed of  the  students  who  are  interested 
in  landscape  architecture.  Persons  who 
have  witnessed  the  progress  made  on 
the  campus  in  regard  to  the  improve- 
ment in  plantings  about  the  buildings 
can  realize  some  of  the  features  the 
club  is  striving  to  obtain.  Formerly  the 
newer  structures  on  the  campus  ap- 
peared as  though  they  had  been  drop- 
ped from  the  sky  but  now  they  blend 
attractively  with  the  landscape. 

Thus  we  see  that  gradual  increase  of 
student  societies  has  come  about  but 
perhaps  not  as  many  as  one  might  ex- 
pect in  an  institution  which  has  ap- 
proximately 1200  enrolled  each  year. 
However,  those  societies  which  have  en- 
deavored to  make  their  work  perman- 
ent and  clearly  correlated  with  com- 
mercial activities  have  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded in  presenting  the  ideals  sought 
by  the  students. 

The  student  who  goes  in  for  activi- 
ties in  the  College  of  Agriculture  has 
that  time  to  his  advantage  when  he 
takes  up  commercial  or  educational 
work.   Otherwise  he  will  have  to  spend 


an  extra  amount  of  time  in  learning 
the  ways  of  men  and  business  in  his 
particular  line.  The  student  organiza- 
tions in  the  College  of  Agriculture 
strive  to  furnish  this  training  and  at 
the  same  time  extend  the  idea  of  agri- 
cultural education  over  the  state. 

Pick  out  the  prominent  graduates  of 
the  college  today  and  your  first  im- 
pression will  be  ''What  did  they  do  in 
College?"  They  too  will  point  with 
pride  to  their  beginning, — the  student 
organization  with  which  they  associat- 
ed. According  tO  one  graduate  of  the 
College  many  men  fail  in  the  business 
vrorld  for  three  reasons:  "They  can- 
not say  what  they  think,  they  are  un- 
able to  express  their  ideas  in  writing 
and  they  become  embarrassed  on  meet- 
ing strangers."  Student  organizations 
however,  offer  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come proficient  in  all  three  and  to  this 
end  the  student  activities  in  the  Ohio 
College  of  Agricutlure  are  being  de- 
veloped.— The  Editor. 


The  University  Spring. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  RURAL  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT 


STUDENTS  who  go  through  the  four 
years  of  the  college  course  may  be- 
come experts  in  annual  husbandry, 
chemistry,  dairying  or  agronomy,  yet 
they  may  lack,  to  make  them  success- 
ful, farmers,  the  ability  to  manage  ef- 
ficiently. To  bring  these  different  de- 
partments of  instruction  closer  to- 
gether the  department  of  rural  econ- 
omics was  organized.  This  department 
aims  in  the  course  given  to  the  upper 
classmen  to  bring  together  the  ideas 
that  they  have  gotten  during  the  col- 
lege course  in  a  way  that  they  will  be 
of  greater  use  to  the  graduate  in  the 
efficient  management  of  the  farm,  or 
in  making  them  more  proficient  in 
rural  leadership. 

The  faculty  of  the  de'partment  is 
composed  of  three  members:  Dr.  Paul 
L.  Vogt  and  assistant  professors,  Dr.  J. 
I.  Falconer  and  Thomas  D.  Phillips,  and 
G.  N.  Daggar,  representing  the  depart- 
ment in  the  extension  work.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  department  dur- 
ing the  present  year  was  349  the  first 
semester,  and  258  the  second  semes- 
ter. 

The  work  of  the  department  consists 
of  teaching  the  various  courses  of- 
fered, of  research  work  carried  on  by 
the  department  and  of  extension  work 
throughout  the  state.  The  different 
subjects  taught  are  rural  economic  or- 
ganization, farm  management,  farm 
and  cost  accounting,  rural  social  or- 
ganization, land  tenure,  and  history 
of  agriculture.  Opportunity  is  also 
given  in  the  department  for  students 
to  do  research  work  along  social  or 
economic  phases  of  rural  life  or  in  farm 
management. 

Courses  103  and  104  are  required  of 
all  four-year  students  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture   during   the   senior  year. 


The  former  consists  of  lectures  and 
laboratory  work  in  studying  the  prob- 
lems of  farm  management.  Special 
I'eference  is  given  in  this  course  to  the 
economic  principles  that  are  involved 
in  the  production  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, the  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  the  farm  and  to  the  business  of 
farming  from  the  standpoint  of  the  in- 
dividual. In  the  latter  course  which  is 
given  by  lectures,  consideration  is  given 
to  the  more  important  economic  prob- 
lems that  affect  the  farmer.  Among 
these  problems  are  the  relation  that 
other  industries  have  on  agriculture, 
the  relation  of  the  tenant  to  the  land- 
lord, the  financing  of  the  farm  and  the 
relation  of  the  farmer  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

For  students  who  wish  to  study  the 
agriculture  of  earlier  times  a  course 
in  historical  and  comparative  agricul- 
ture is  given.  In  this  course  attention 
is  given  to  the  agricultural  methods 
practiced  in  former  days  and  to  the 
gradual  evolution  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  develpoment  of  agriculture  to  its 
present  state.  The  factors  that  have 
had  their  influence  on  the  agriculture 
of  the  present  and  the  development  of 
agricultural  literature  are  also  given 
consideration  in  this  course. 

The  business  side  of  the  farm  has  its 
consideration  in  the  course  in  farm  ac- 
counts, records  and  cost  accounting. 
In  these  courses  the  student  is  taught 
the  general  principles  of  accounting  as 
they  are  applied  to  the  business  of 
farming,  after  which  he  is  given  work 
to  do  in  the  different  systems  of  keep- 
ing farm  records  that  are  best  adapted 
to  the  different  methods  of  farming 
practiced. 

Students  wishing  to  specialize  in  rur- 
al economics  have  the  opportunity  to 
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pursue  courses  in  rural  social  organiza- 
tion, land  tenure,  farm  management 
and  in  research  work  on  rural  and  so- 
cial organization.  In  these  courses  the 
effect  of  the  rural  church,  the  rural 
school,  rural  home  and  farmer's  organ- 
izations on  country  life  are  studied. 
Consideration  is  also  given  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  products,  the 
methods  of  marketing  and  prices,  and 
to  the  principles  and  methods  of  co- 
operation which  are  best  adapted  to 
the  conditions  found  in  the  United 
States. 

iThe  courses  in  the  department  are 
edpeeially  intended  for  persons  who  ex- 
pect to  be  farmers,  county  agents,  lead- 
ers in  religious,  social  and  educational 
work,  editors  of  farm  papers,  and  for 
those  i^ersons  who  intend  to  become  re- 
search workers  for  state  and  federal 
service  in  marketing,  rural  organiza- 
tion and  farm  management. 

During  the  past  year  the  department 
has  started  keeping  a  book  account  rec- 
ord of  20  farms  situated  in  different 
parts  of  the  state.  These  records  will 
be  kept  for  a  period  of  5  years  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  an  idea  of  the  cost 
of  producing  the  different  crops  under 
different  conditions  and  management 
as  well  as  to  discover  means  by  which 
leaks  in  farm  management  can  be  rem- 


edied. The  department  also  takes  rec- 
ords of  farms  in  the  state  and  after 
looking  over  the  farm  and  records  care- 
fully will  tell  the  farmer  the  places 
where  they  think  he  can  improve  it  and 
how  to  carry  out  the  improvements. 

Farm  demonstration  work  was  car- 
ried on  in  Geauga,  Miami,  Trumbull, 
Clinton,  Washington  and  Sandusky 
counties  during  the  past  year.  It  is 
l)eing  planned  to  extend  this  demon- 
stration work  in  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture in  rural  social  and  economic  or- 
ganization and  in  marketing.  The  de- 
partment is  now  collaborating  with  the 
Office  of  Markets.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agricidture  in  investigat- 
ing the  Grange  of  Ohio. 

The  field  for  the  man  specializing  in 
rural  economics  is  comparatively  large 
and  as  it  is  a  new  field  it  is  one  that 
is  growing.  The  county  agent  move- 
ment is  demanding  men  that  are 
trained  in  rural  organization  and 
leadership.  Other  lines  of  work  that 
are  open  to  these  men  are  editing  of 
farm  papers,  doing  research  work  in 
marketing,  rural  organization  and 
farm  management  for  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
teaching  and  rural  social  work. 
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HORTICULTURAL  ACTIVITIES  AT  OHIO  STATE 

PROF.  W.  PADDOCK 


HOETICURTURE  was  one  of  the 
first  subjects  to  be  taught  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture.  The  first  at- 
tempt at  organizing  a  separate  depart- 
ment for  the  teaching  of  this  subject 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  botany  and  horticulture  in 
1884.  Under  this  arrangement  the  de- 
partment continued  until  1894  when  a 
division  was  made  and  a  new  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  and  forestry  cre- 
ated. In  1908  a  further  division  result- 
ed in  the  present  departments  of  hor- 
ticulture and  forestry. 

The  building  occupied  b}^  the  Ohio 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  when 
it  was  located  on  the  campus,  was  given 
to  the  department  of  horticulture  and 
forestry  when  the  station  was  moved 
to  Wooster  in  1892.  This  building  w^as 
occupied  b}^  the  department  until  1913 
when  it  was  torn  down  to  make  room 
for  the  present  structure.  The  new 
building,  which  was  completed  in  Sep- 
tember, 1914  at  a  cost  of  $135,000,  con- 
tains approximately  1  acre  of  floor 
space.  Aside  from  the  lecture  rooms 
and  laboratories,  there  is  located  in  the 
building  an  air  washing  plant,  a  cold 
storage  plant,  a  canning  laboratory, 
and  a  spray  laboratory. 

The  new  greenhouses  located  back  of 
the  building  consist  of  a  vegetable 
house,  44  by  117  feet;  a  carnation 
house,  30  by  100  feet;  a  head  house, 
10  by  77  feet ;  a  palm  house,  24  by  36 
feet  and  a  laboratory  Avork  room  20  by 
79  feet.  Crops  of  vegetables  and  flow- 
ers are  being  produced  in  these  build- 
ings during  the  year  and  sold. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  three  professors,  Wendell  Pad- 
dock, Vernon  H.  Davis,  and  Lewis  M. 
Montgomery,  one  non-resident  profes- 


sor, two  assistant  professors,  two  in- 
structors and  one  assistant.  The  num- 
ber of  students  in  the  department  the 
first  semester  was  365  and  during  the 
second,  392. 

As  it  is  now  organized  the  depart- 
ment consists  of  four  sections,  namely, 
vegetable  gardening,  pomology,  land- 
scape architecture  and  floriculture.  A 
complete  four-year  course  is  arranged 
for  each  division. 

The  four-year  course  in  landscape 
architecture  was  organized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  year  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professors  Elwood  and  Taylor. 
In  this  course  consideration  is  given 
to  a  systematic  identification  and  study 
of  the  characteristics  of  trees,  shrubs, 
vines  and  herbaceous  perennials  used  in 
landscape  gardening.  Practice  is  given 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
landscape  architecture  as  they  relate 
to  the  development  of  public  and  pri- 
vate property  including  farms,  country 
estates,  gardens  and  parks,  public 
squares  in  cities  and  street  intersec- 
tions. In  the  course  in  the  history  of 
landscape  architecture,  a  study  is  made 
of  the  literature  and  chronological  de- 
velopment of  landscape  gardening;  the 
modifications  aifected  by  the  different 
countries  and  their  effect  on  the  de- 
velopment of  modern  landscape  gar- 
dening. 

The  four-year  curriculum  in  floricul- 
ture will  be  in  active  operation  at  the 
beginning  of  next  year.  The  work  of 
this  course  consists  of  the  history,  pro- 
pagation, culture,  preparation  for  the 
market,  marketing  and  storing  of 
greenhouse  plants  and  cut  flowers  used 
in  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Prac- 
tice is  given  in  arranging  of  plants  to 
produce  decorative  effects,  including 
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bouquets,  baskets,  designs,  and  table 
and  house  decorations. 

In  the  course  in  pomology  and  veg- 
etable gardening,  training  is  given  in 
planting,  cultivating,  harvesting,  and 
marketing  of  truck  crops  and  fruit. 
This  includes  a  study  of  the  orchard 
fruits  of  Ohio,  sites  and  soils  for  plant- 
ations, selection  of  nursery  stock  and 
planting  plans.  Attention  is  also  given 
to  the  history  of  the  methods  of  vege- 
tal)le  gardening  and  orchard  work  and 
to  the  methods  of  experimentation  and 
research  done  by  the  experiment  sta- 
tions with  the  aim  of  preparing  men 
to  do  research  work  as  well  as  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  literature  and 
methods  of  horticulture. 

Up  to  the  present  time  little  atten- 
tion could  be  given  to  graduate  stu- 
dents due  to  the  lack  of  facilities.  The 


completion  of  the  present  building  and 
the  greenhouses  now  makes  it  possible 
to  offer  excellent  opportunities  to  any 
one  wishing  to  do  research  and  investi- 
gational work  in  some  phase  of  pomo- 
logy, olericulture  or  plant  breeding. 
The  librar}^  of  the  University  and  the 
laboratories  and  equipment  of  the  de- 
partment are  available  to  anyone  de- 
siring to  pursue  graduate  work  along 
an.y  horticultural  lines. 

The  student  activity  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  Horticultural  Society.  This 
society,  which  has  about  60  members, 
stages  annually  the  Ohio  State  Apple 
Show,  which  is  held  usually  the  sec- 
ond week  in  December.  Premiums 
amounting  to  $400  were  given  away  at 
the  show  held  last  December.  More 
than  a  hundred  varieties  of  apples  and 
several  hundred  exhibits,  together  with 


Downing  Club  (Landscape  Architecture) 

Top  Row:  Runyan,  Prof.  Montgomer}',  Prof.  Paddock,  Kenned}^  Second  Row:  Prof. 
Taylor,  Tussing,  Prof.  Elwood,  Kotheimer,  Hejna.  Bottom  Row:  Dupre,  Albing, 
Leonard,  Fish. 
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exhibits  of  squashes,  pumpkins  and 
other  vegetables  made  up  the  display 
that  took  up  three  rooms  of  the  Hor- 
ticulture and  Forestry  building. 

The  field  for  work  in  horticulture  is 
one  that  should  not  be  overlooked.  Not 
only  is  there  opportunity  for  the  col- 
lege graduate  to  enter  the  teaching  pro- 
fession but  there  is  also  a  large  field 
for  the  man  who  Avishes  to  grow  truck 
crops  or  fruit  for  the  market.  Vege- 
tables are  a  staple  product  and  their 
use  is  increasing  in  greater  proportion 


as  the  price  of  living  advances.  The 
hill  sections  of  southern  and  eastern 
Ohio  offer  splendid  opportunities  to  the 
man  who  wishes  to  grow  fruit. 

The  new  course  in  landscape  archi- 
tecture opens  a  field  that  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived only  slight  attention,  but  the 
people  in  the  city  as  well  as  in  the 
country  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  pleasure  of  living  not  only  depends 
upon  good  things  to  eat,  amusements 
or  other  conveniences,  but  also  upon 
having  pleasant  surroundings. 


Horticultural  Society 

Top  Row:  Devore,  Bachraan,  Sharpe,  Willing,  Sparks,  Simonds,  Barr,  Hussey,  Kibler, 
Rothacker.  Second  Row:  Fenner,  Porter,  Wuist,  Roth,  Clayton,  Glines,  Trisler, 
Loughry,  Nauts,  Eddy,  Wj^ant.  Third  Row:  Runyan,  Bergmann,  Whitmann,  Story, 
Deibel,  Gaiser,  Albing,  Button,  Peebles,  Scarff,  Peck.  Fourth  Row^ :  Schuh,  Fouser, 
White,  Wernicke,  Van  Meter,  Foote.  Wind,  Veazey,  Bliss,  Shotwell,  Kette,  Richter. 
Bottom  Row:  Drain,  Ruetenik,  Lutz.  Leyda,  Mosier,  Forsythe,  Cross,  Miss  Smith, 
Miss  Perrin,  Copper,  Ochs,  Prof.  Montgomery,  Leonard,  Lewis. 
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WITH  THE  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  DEPARTMENT 


PROF.  T.  G.  PHILLIPS 


MANY  lines  of  work  considered  un- 
der the  subject  of  agriculture 
have  to  do  with  the  growth  of  plants, 
animals  or  other  processes  that  involve 
chemical  changes.  In  these  lines  the 
cooperation  of  the  chemist  is  needed 
in  order  that  a  complete  knowledge 
may  be  obtained  so  that  rational  im- 
provements can  be  made.  The  depart- 
ment of  agricultural  chemistry  offers 
courses  in  the  chemistry  of  soils,  dairy 
products,  and  feeds,  and  foods  aside 
from  the  general  courses  in  agriculture 
and  home-economics. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  two  professors,  Alfred  Vivian 
and  Dr.  John  T.  Lyman,  assistant  pro- 
fessor, Thomas  G.  Phillips,  three  in- 
structors and  one  assistant,  besides 
eight  advanced  students  who  assist  in 
the  laboratories  part  of  their  time.  The 
number  of  students  in  the  department 
this  year  was  620.  Of  these,  240  were 
enrolled  in  the  four-year  courses,  210 
in  the  three-year  courses,  130  in  eight- 
weeks  courses,  and  40  were  advanced 
and  graduate  students. 

The  work  of  the  department  is  made 
up  of  teaching,  research  work  and  ex- 
tension work.  Aside  from  the  lectures 
given  to  the  eight-weeks  students  the 
courses  are  divided  into  two  groups ; 
first,  the  general  courses,  and,  second, 
the  more  specialized  advanced  courses. 
Tn  the  first  group  there  are  two  semes- 
ters of  work  that  are  required  of  all 
students  in  agriculture,  horticulture 
and  home-economics,  and  three  terms 
required  of  all  three-year  students  in 
agriculture. 

In  the  general  course  for  the  four- 
year  students  in  agriculture,  instruc- 
tion is  given  in  the  food  requirements 


of  plants,  sources  of  plant  food,  why 
soils  are  exhausted  and  how  they  can 
be  improved,  the  composition  of  barn- 
yard manure  and  commercial  fertilizers 
and  in  the  composition  of  feeding  stuffs 
and  dairy  products,  by  lectures  and  in 
the  laboratory.  The  laboratory  work 
consists  of  a  quantitative  analysis  of 
fertilizers,  feeding  stuffs  and  dairy 
products.  The  general  course  given 
for  the  home-economics  .students  in- 
cludes lectures  on  foods  and  other  ma- 
terials of  household  interest,  with  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  same  in  the 
laboratory. 

Persons  wishing  to  specialize  in 
chemistry  either  for  teaching  or  to  pre- 
pare for  research  work  in  the  govern- 
ment or  agricultural  experiment  sta- 
tions are  offered  advanced  courses  in 
soils,  dairy  chemistry,  and  food  analy- 
sis. These  courses  are  confined  chiefly 
to  analytical  work  in  the  analyzing  of 
soils,  dairy  products,  dairy  feeds,  and 
foods  with  the  aim  of  giving  the  stu- 
dent practice  in  the  official  methods 
employed  in  analysis.  In  addition  to 
these  courses  research  work  may  be 
taken  up  along  any  lines  of  soil  or 
food  investigation  work. 

Work  open  to  the  graduate  in  chem- 
istry is  not  limited  to  the  departments 
that  are  called  chemical.  Many  of  the 
leaders  in  animal  nutrition,  plant  phys- 
iology, dairying  and  other  lines  have 
had  chemical  training.  The  dairyman, 
the  miller,  the  manufacturer  of  com 
products  and  other  materials  are  aided 
by  the  chemist.  The  chemist  also  holds 
an  important  office  in  protecting  the 
people  against  fraudulent  manufactur- 
ers of  foods,  dairy  products,  dairy 
feeds,  fertilizers  and  insecticides. 
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WORK  WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FARM  CROPS 


AIjL  farming  depends  on  the  produe- 
duction  of  crops.  To  produce 
them  requires  a  careful  study  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  are  to  be 
grown  and  hard  work  in  caring  for 
them.  The  department  of  farm  crops 
which  was  newly  organized  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  school  year  of- 
fers courses  in  field  crops,  cereal  crops 
and  forage  crop  production  and  in  field 


the  department  during  the  present  year 
was  302. 

The  work  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  teaching  of  investigational 
work  and  research  work.  Considera- 
tion is  given  to  a  study  of  the  history, 
adaptation,  distribution  and  classifica- 
tion of  the  cereal  crops  and  the  cultiva- 
tion, harvesting  and  marketing  of  the 
same  throughout  the  agricultural  sec- 


East  View  of  the  Botany  and  Zoology  Building 


crop  improvement  for  undergraduate 
students  in  the  four-year  course  in  ag- 
riculture. In  addition  opportunities 
are  given  for  students  to  pursue  ad- 
vanced and  research  work  in  field  crop 
production  and  improvement. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  is 
composed  of  three  members,  Prof.  For- 
est W.  Stemple,  acting  head,  Adolph 
E.  Waller  and  Lloyd  E.  Thatcher.  The 
number  of  students  that  took  work  in 


tions  of  the  world.  The  course  in  ce- 
real crop  production  gives  practice  in 
judging  and  grading  and  classifying 
the  different  varieties  and  in  making 
physiological  and  cultural  experiments. 
Opportunity  is  given  by  the  use  of  the 
laboratory,  library  and  University 
Farm  for  doing  research  work  in  plant 
breeding,  for  studying  plant  breeding 
experiments  at  the  University  and  at 
the  state  experiment  stations  through- 
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out  tli6  country  and  in  iuvestigating  the 
crop  improvement  work  that  is  being 
done  at  other  universities  and  experi- 
ment stations.  The  department  is  now 
carrying  on  several  experiments  along 
plant  breeding  lines  and  in  investiga- 
tion work  on  the  effect  of  dift'erent 
farm  conditions  on  the  production  of 
crops.  All  of  the  results  of  these  ex- 
periments are  or  will,  when  completed, 
be  available  for  the  uses  of  the  stu- 
dents. 

The  aim  of  the  department  is  to  train 
men  to  grow  crops  or  to  enter  the  pro- 
fessional field  either  for  doing  investi- 
gation work  for  the  government  in 
farm  management  as  related  to  the 
growing  of  crops,  in  crop  production 
and  improvement  or  to  offer  training 
for  those  who  wish  to  teach.  The  op- 
portunity for  work  in  these  lines  is  al- 
most unlimited  according  to  crop  ex- 
perts. 

Our  knowledge  of  crops  so  far  as 
any  scientific  data  is  concerned  is  only 
in  the  pioneer  stage.  Every  day  crops 
men  find  statements  regarding  prac- 
tices and  results  that  have  no  authentic 
data  to  prove  them.    For  doing  inves- 


tigation work  in  crops  a  man  needs  to 
be  well  trained  in  chemistry,  botany, 
bacteriology,  plant  pathology,  genetics 
as  well  as  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  crops  which  he  is  studying. 

Government  work  open  to  a  crops 
man  includes  investigation  work  in 
such  phases  as  the  marketing  of  grain, 
crop  reporting,  county  agent  work,  and 
other  work  connected  with  the  bureau 
of  plant  industry.  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  teaching 
in  the  agricultural  high  schools  there 
is  no  work  that  Avill  attract  more  at- 
tention as  that  of  crops.  Preparation 
for  work  of  this  kind  means  that  the 
person  must  have  a  thorough  training 
in  the  subject  of  crops. 

This  is  the  latest  department  that  has 
been  formed  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture, it  being  until  this  year  a  part 
of  the  department  of  agronom}''.  It  is 
being  planned  to  add  another  man  to 
the  instructional  force  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  department  of  agronomy 
of  which  it  was  formerly  a  part  in- 
cluded the  departments  of  agricultural 
engineering,  soils,  and  field  crops. 
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WITH  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HOME  ECONOMICS 

PROF.  EDNA  N.  WHITE 


IN  EAKLY  times  when  education  was 
confined  to  religions,  theological  and 
medical  subjects  little  attention  was 
given  to  the  education  of  the  women. 
But  women  began  to  exert  themselves 
more  and  more  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  nineteenth  century  they  were 
admitted  into  the  literary  departments 
by  several  universities  throughout  the 
country.   In  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 


ment  of  home-economics  was  started  at 
the  Ohio  State  University  in  1899  with 
]\Iiss  Perla  Bowman  as  its  first  instruc- 
tor. In  1901  the  first  class  which  had 
six  girls  was  graduated.  Since  then  the 
growth  of  the  department  has  been 
gradual  and  at  the  present  time  it  is 
one  of  the  largest  departments  of  its 
kind  in  state  miiversities  in  the  United 
States.     In  1916,  sixty  girls  will  re- 


West  View  o 

teentli  century  when  the  teaching  of 
the  different  vocations,  such  as  agricul- 
ture, horticulture,  forestry,  and  engi- 
neering became  popular,  the  thought 
that  such  a  course  in  domestic  science 
for  girls  would  fill  a  long  felt  need  in 
the  training  of  girls,  became  apparent. 
"With  this  in  view  departments  of  do- 
mestic science  were  established  in  the 
universities  in  the  country. 

The  department  of  domestic  science 
which  was  later  changed  to  the  depart- 


f  Oxley  Hall 

ceive  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science 
in  Home-Economics. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  two  jDrofessors,  Edna  N.  White, 
head  of  the  department,  and  Minna  C. 
Denton ;  two  assistant  professors,  Anna 
E.  Van  ]Meter  and  Maude  C.  Hathaway, 
three  instructors  and  five  assistants. 

Four-year  courses  are  offered  in  the 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Education 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Home-Economics  and  Educa- 
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tion  respectively.  A  combination  course 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  Science  is  given  by  the  Col- 
leges of  Arts  and  Agriculture. 

The  courses  in  the  department  are 
planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  three 
classes  of  students.  First,  those  who 
wish  to  specialize  in  home-economics 
with  a  view  to  follow  the  work  as  a 
profession,  either  through  teaching,  as 
directors  of  institutions,  as  dietitians, 
or  in  various  commercial  lines.  Sec- 
ond, those  who  desire  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, together  with  a  practical  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  fundamental  to 
home-economics  which  will  later  fit  the 
student  for  home  responsibilities. 
Third,  those  who  are  planning  to  teach 
home-economics  in  the  public  schools. 

Work  is  offered  along  various  lines  in 
the  study  of  the  selection  and  prepara- 
tion of  foods,  dress,  sanitation,  manage- 
ment and  decoration  of  the  house,  die- 
tetics, teaching  of  home-economics  and 
seminar. 

The  seminar  course  is  planned  to  in- 
clude the  working  out  of  33  problems 
involving  special  research.  Among 
these  problems  are  a  survey  of  the  hous- 
ing of  women  students  of  Ohio  State 
University,  a  study  of  the  organisms  in 
wheat  flour  which  causes  the  salt-rising 
fermentation,  and  working  out  of  prop- 
erly balanced  dietaries  of  moderate  cost 
for  orphanages.  Graduate  work  is  now 
offered  in  the  graduate  school,  and  in 
the  new  building  special  laboratories 
have  been  provided  for  research  work. 

The  extension  force  in  home-econo- 
omios  is  directly  connected  with  the  de- 
partment of  home-economics.  The  head 
of  the  department  is  the  director  of  ex- 
tension work  and  in  addition  to  the 
regular  extension  force  consists  of  an 
assistant  supervisor  and  nine  instruc- 
tors. The  latter  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  in  giving  instruction  in 


movable  schools  of  which  there  are  two 
types.  (1)  Movable  schools  for  village 
and  farm  women,  and  (2)  movable 
schools  in  connection  with  county  nor- 
mal schools.  During  the  present  year, 
forty-five  regular  movable  schools  were 
held,  two  instructors  being  in  charge  of 
each  school.  Thirty-four  weeks'  in- 
struction in  county  normal  schools  were 
also  provided  for.  Home  makers'  clubs 
are  organized  for  girls  over  the  state 
and  instructors  furnished  for  the  judg- 
ing of  products  prepared  by  contest- 
ants. 

As  a  result  of  one  week's  work  in  one 
county  normal  school,  a  self-supporting 
lunch  room  has  been  established  ;  work 
in  sewing  and  cooking  has  been  intro- 
duced into  the  high  school  in  consolida- 
tion with  the  normal  school.  Attention 
is  also  given  to  all  reasonable  calls  from 
farmers'  institutes,  women's  clubs  and 
like  organizations  requesting  speakers, 
literature  or  judges  for  contests. 

The  student  activity  of  the  depart- 
ment is  the  Home-Economics  Club.  This 
organization  gives  the  girls  a  chance 
to  become  acquainted  as  well  as  an  op- 
portunity to  exchange  views  on  differ- 
ent phases  of  home-economics  work. 

The  new  building  which  is  now  in  the 
process  of  construction  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $150,000,  is  a  three-story 
brick  structure  and  is  located  on  Neil 
avenue  between  the  Botany-Zoology 
building  and  the  Horticulture-Forestry 
building.  A  textile  laboratory  has  been 
provided  for  the  freshman  girls  in  their 
study  of  textiles.  An  experimental-  flat 
will  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
courses  in  house  decoration  and  house- 
hold management.  A  large  room  has 
been  provided  for  work  in  institutional 
management.  The  extension  depart- 
ment will  have  a  laboratory  for  demon- 
stration work  and  also  a  large  room  to 
be  used  by  the  women  who  come  for 
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instruction  during  Farmers' Week.  On  toriuni  with  a  stage  and  a  seating  ca- 
the  second  floor  there  will  be  an  audi-    pacity  of  cOO. 


Home  Economics  Club 

Ossing,  Waid,  ^IcAnnal,  Lawrence,  E.  E.  Hutchison,  Hughes,  Griften,  Fields,  Wiley, 
Johns,  Seitz,  Atcheson,  Merion,  Callaham,  Engle.  Hatfield,  Davis,  Uncapher, 
Richards,  Ludman,  Wage}^  G.  Garmhausen,  L.  Garmhausen,  Whitis,  Beale,  Holicek, 
Thurston,  Blue,  Nutt,  Poulson,  Patterson,  Hamnel,  Heckathorn,  Lewis,  Young, 
Barckley,  Connel,  White,  Hyde.  Brady,  Pond,  Cass.  Atcheson,  Kirkpatrick.  Nolan. 
Eickhorn,  Werner,  Osborn,  Morrill,  Nouse,  Wagner,  Thomas,  Milner,  Gulette, 
Krause,  Hicks,  Hunter,  Long,  Cornman,  Payne,  Millikin,  Zinn,  B,  Smith,  Apple, 
Cornell.  Sanderson,  Gossard,  Miller,  Stevens,  Waring,  Simon,  Sherwood,  McCart- 
ney, O'Hara.  Kile,  MacConathy,  Beach,  Biefvicher,  E.  B.  Hutchison.  Schaweker, 
Darrah,  Springer,  Miss  White,  Miss  Denton,  Hathaway,  Skinner,  Tucker,  McGuire. 
Brady,  Adams,  McGinnis.  J.  Smith. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  WORK  AT  OHIO  STATE 


THE  agricultural  engineering  de- 
j)artment  is  one  of  the  latest  to  be 
organized  in  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
it  being  formed  in  1914.  The  work  in 
agricultural  engineering  previous  to 
this  time  was  given  in  the  department 
of  agronomy.  At  that  time  one  man 
gave  all  the  instructional  work  in  the 
subject. 

When  the  department  Avas  separated 


followed  for  the  sake  of  bringing  in 
new  ideas. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  de- 
partment this  year  was  417.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  three  new  courses 
which  will  be  offered  for  the  first  time 
next  year  will  materially  increase  the 
enrollment. 

Courses  are  now  offered  in  farm  ma- 
chinery, farm  power,  farm  structures, 


Horticultural  Building  which  Houses  the 

from  the  agronomy  department  Prof. 
Harry  C.  Ramsower  was  made  head  of 
the  department  and  Prof.  Frederick  W. 
Ives  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  con- 
crete and  architectural  drawing  work. 
In  1915,  Glen  'W.  McCuen  was  made  in- 
structor in  farm  power.  An  additional 
instructor  will  be  added  to  make  four 
instructors  in  the  department  for 
1916-1917.  The  policy  of  choosing  in- 
structors from  other  colleges  is  being 


Agricultural  Engineering  Department 

concrete  and  drainage  with  advanced 
work  along  various  lines  of  engineer- 
ing. The  courses  in  adA^anced  farm  ma- 
chinery and  farm  poAver  are  popular 
among  the  agricultural  students. 

Course  101  which  is  required  of  all 
four-year  students  includes  a  detailed 
study  of  farm  poAver,  farm  water  sup- 
ply and  farm  machinery  with  practice 
in  comparing  and  testing  farm  ma- 
chines, handling  concrete,  rope  splic- 
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iiig  and  in  the  working  out  of  prob- 
lems in  farm  mechanics.  The  course  in 
farm  stmctures  gives  consideration  to 
the  cost  of  buildings  from  different  ma- 
terials: the  causes  of  decay  of  timber 
and  prevention;  composition  of  paints 
and  varnishes  and  hoAV  to  apply  them, 
and  the  principles  of  ventilation. 

The  course  in  drainage  consists  of 
lectures  on  the  construction  and  use  of 
leveling  and  surveying  instruments; 
the  comparative  cost  of  different  sys- 
tems of  tile  drainage;  and  a  history  of 
road  building  with  an  estimation  of  the 
cost  of  building  the  different  kinds  of 
roads.  Field  work  in  the  course  gives 
practice  in  differential  leveling,  laying 
out  of  drainage  systems  and  obtaining 
areas  by  chain  and  transit. 

The  facilities  for  giving  laboratory 
work  in  the  department  are  lacking, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  in- 
creased to  accommodate  the  increased 
enrollment.  Plans  have  already  been 
prepared  for  a  three-story  building  150 
by  200  feet  to  be  built  at  a  cost  of 


$150,000.  Such  a  building  would  pro- 
vide a  proper  amount  of  room  for  the 
various  lines  of  Avork  and  give  an  op- 
portunity for  carrying  on  graduate 
Avork.  It  is  hoped  by  the  department 
that  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
will  appropriate  enough  money  to 
erect  the  building. 

The  extension  work  of  the  depart- 
in  ent  is  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate.  This 
work  is  concerned  chiefly  with  water 
supph^  systems,  drainage  and  farm 
buildings.  During  the  past  year  sev- 
eral drainage  systems  were  laid  out  for 
farmers  over  the  state,  a  number  of 
septic  tanks  and  watering  troughs 
have  been  constructed,  hydraulic  rams 
installed  and  farm  buildings  planned 
and  rearranged. 

The  department  feels  that  its  largest 
field  of  usefulness  lies  in  conveying  its 
teachings  to  the  farmer.  It  is  through 
the  extension  service  that  the  depart- 
ment hopes  to  realize  the  object  it  has 
set  for  the  future. 
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SOILS  WORK  TRANSFERRED  TO  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY 


''I^IIE  department  of  agronomy  was 
X  organized  as  a  separate  depart- 
ment in  1906.  Originally  it  included 
the  work  now  given  in  tield  crops,  ag- 
ricultural engineering  and  soils.  In 
1914,  agricultural  engineering  was 
made  into  a  separate  department  and 
in  1915  the  field  crops  work  was  put 
into  a  department  by  itself.  This 
left  only  the  work  of  soils  in  the  de- 
partment. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  con- 
sists of  Prof.  Arthur  G.  McCall,  head 
of  the  department;  Earl  C.  Sleeth,  in- 
structor^ and  Phil  E.  Richards,  assist- 
ant with  two  graduate  assistants  in 
the  laboratory. 

The  work  of  the  department  includes 
teaching,  research  and  investigational 
work  in  soils  and  extension  work.  The 
instruction  given  in  soils  takes  up  the 
general  character  and  distribution  of 
the  more  important  soil  types  in  the 
United  States  and  their  adaptability  to 
the  growing  of  different  crops.  Spe- 
cial reference  is  given  to  the  factors 
underlying  soil  fertility  and  the  effect 
of  the  different  methods  of  cultivation 
and  cropping  that  are  practiced.  Prac- 
tical work  is  given  in  identifying  and 
mapping  of  soil  types  along  with  prac- 
tice in  making  a  mechanical  analyses  of 


soils  and  studying  of  their  physical 
behavior.  Consideration  is  given  to 
preparing  the  student  for  doing  soil 
survey  work. 

During  the  past  year  several  papers 
were  published  from  the  department 
upon  absorption  by  soils  of  potassium 
from  aqueous  solutions  of  potassium 
chloride,  availability  of  nutrient  salts, 
methods  for  the  renewal  of  plant  nu- 
trients in  sand  cultures.  In  addition  to 
this  the  department  has  collected 
through  research  work  sufficient  mate- 
rial for  three  papers  which  will  ap- 
pear this  summer. 

Beginning  July  1,  1916,  the  soils 
work  will  be  transferred  to  the  de- 
partment of  agricultural  chemistry  and 
the  department  of  agronomy  will  be 
abolished.  The  doing  away  with  this 
department  marks  the  passing  away  of 
the  oldest  undergraduate  soil  physics 
laboratory  in  the  country.  From  this 
laboratory  originated  practically  all  of 
the  improved  apparatus  now  in  use  for 
the  study  of  soil  physics.  The  combin- 
ing of  the  two  departments  will  do 
away  with  much  of  the  duplication  of 
work  that  existed  between  them  and 
will  make  for  more  efficient  service 
in  instruction. 
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DAIRY  DEPARTMENT  DIRECTS  VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES 


THERE  are  three  well  marked  steps 
in  the  development  of  modern  ag- 
riculture. First,  the  raising  of  crops 
and  hunting  of  wild  animals  was  the 
means  for  obtaining  food :  second,  a 
change  to  the  growing  of  livestock  in 
connection  with  general  farming ;  and 
third,  an  intensifying  of  the  methods  of 
farming  with  a  concentration  aijout  the 
cities  and  towns.  The  intensified  farm- 
ing methods  manifest  themselves  in  the 
form  of  truck  farming  or  dairying.  In 
order  that  men  could  better  fit  them- 
selves for  dairying  either  on  the  farm 
or  as  a  creamery  man,  the  department 
of  dairying  was  started  at  Ohio  State 
University.  At  first  the  department 
was  small  and  up  to  1906,  no  more 
than  27  students  took  courses  in  the 
department  in  the  same  year.  Since 
1906,  however,  the  growth  has  been 
more  rapid  and  this  year  398  students 
took  work  in  dairying. 

The  faculty  of  the  department  is 
composed  of  Professor  Oscar  Erf,  head 
of  the  department,  and  three  assistant 
professors,  Omer  C.  Cunningham,  Wil- 
liam L.  Clevenger  and  Robert  B.  Stoltz. 
In  addition  to  this  a  field  man,  Ivan  Y. 
McKillip  has  charge  of  work  in  form- 
ing cow  testing  associations  through- 
out the  state. 

The  work  of  the  department  consists 
in  teaching;  research  work,  extension 
work,  and  testing  for  the  advanced  reg- 
istry and  cow  testing  associations.  One 
semester's  work  is  required  of  the  four- 
year  students  in  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture. In  this  course  lectures  are  given 
on  the  secretion  of  milk,  testing  of  milk 
and  cream  for  butterfat,  feeding  and 
care  of  dairj^  cows  in  relation  to  the 
economical  production  of  milk;  and  in- 
struction in  entering  and  testing  cows 
for  the  advanced  registry.    In  the  lab- 


oratory, the  problems  brought  out  in 
the  lectures  are  put  into  practice. 

For  persons  expecting  to  produce 
milk  for  the  city  trade,  a  course  is 
given  in  city  milk  supply.  This  in- 
cludes lectures  and  practical  work  on 
the  handling  and  distribution  of  milk 
for  the  city  trade,  including  milking 
and  cooling,  clarif;v'ing,  pasteurizing, 
standardizing  and  bottling  of  milk 
and  cream;  testing  of  milk  for  butter- 
fat  and  total  solids;  and  methods  of 
determining  the  bacterial  count  and 
leucocytes  in  milk  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the  various 
city  ordinances.  Courses  in  butter  and 
cheese  making  are  given  for  those  per- 
sons wanting  training  to  become  man- 
agers in  creameries. 

Graduate  work  is  offered  along  any 
line  of  dair^^ng.  This  may  be  either 
economic  dairying  where  the  cost  of 
producing  dairy  products  is  deter- 
mined; investigational  and  research 
work  in  feeding  and  breeding  dairy 
cows,  in  relation  to  milk  production, 
the  study  of  milk  in  its  various  phases, 
buttermaking,  cheesemaking,  ice  cream 
making  and  milk  condensing;  or  semi- 
nar work  on  assigned  readings  in  ex- 
periment station  and  other  dairy  lit- 
erature. 

The  course  in  dairying  for  the  win- 
ter course  students  is  divided  into  two 
parts.  The  first  part  pertains  to  farm 
dairying  and  advanced  registrv^  work 
and  is  given  to  meet  the  demands  for 
those  who  wish  to  receive  training  in 
the  formation  of  a  dairy  lieM,  the  care, 
feeding  and  breeding  of  the  herd,  the 
production  and  the  preparation  of  cows 
for  the  advanced  registry.  The  second 
part  is  devoted  to  dairy  manufacturing 
and  has  been  established  to  meet  the 
demand  for  a  practical  course  of  train- 
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ing  in  marketing  of  milk  and  its  prod- 
ucts and  the  manufacture  of  butter, 
cheese  and  ice  cream.  This  course  is 
intended  for  those  persons  who  are  un- 
able to  avail  themselves  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  longer  courses  given  in 
this  department  and  is  given  at  a  time 
when  the  buttermakers,  cheese  makers, 
ice  cream  makers  and  milk  men  can 
best  leave  their  work. 

There  are  79  supervisors  of  official 
tests  of  cows  for  the  advanced  regis- 
try and  register  of  merit,  in  the  field 
at  the  present  time.  Ninety-seven  men 
have  cows  on  yearly  test  and  an  av- 
erage of  53  have  short  time  tests  made 
each  month.  There  are  nearly  1,000 
cows  on  yearly  test  at  the  present  time. 
Approximately  $15,500  has  been  spent 
b}^  the  owners  for  this  work  the  past 
year. 

There  are  in  operation  in  the  state  at 
the  present  time  twenty  cow  testing  as- 
sociations, in  which  6,000  cows  are  be- 
ing tested.  The  organization  of  bull 
associations,  which  is  comparatively 
new  work,  is  now  being  taken  up  with 
success. 


The  future  plan  of  the  department  is 
to  develop  the  work  in  the  field  in  or- 
ganizing of  cow  testing  associations  and 
bull  associations.  On  account  of  the 
limited  amount  of  room  and  the  small 
amount  of  equipment,  it  is  impossible 
to  develop  the  instructional  side  of  the 
work  to  any  great  extent. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  depart- 
ment a  number  of  inspection  associa- 
tions have  been  started.  By  these,  the 
farmers  regulate  their  own  sanitary 
conditions  and  assist  the  cities  in  the 
work  of  inspection.  Twelve  associa- 
tions of  owners  of  pure  bred  dairy 
cows  have  been  organized  and  are 
working  in  cooperation  with  the  de- 
partment. 

Plans  are  being  laid  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  creamery  butter  industry, 
with  the  idea  of  developing  better  pro- 
duction, improved  shipping  facilities 
and  better  sanitary  conditions.  By 
proper  instruction  and  the  enforcement 
of  proper  sanitary  conditions,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Swiss  cheese  indus- 
try has  been  assisted. 
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ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  ANIMAL  HUSBANDRY  DEPARTMENT 

PROF.  CHARLES  S.  PLUMB 


THE  auimal  Imsbaiidly  depart- 
ment lias  had  the  most  successful 
year  during  its  existence.  This  is  es- 
pecially due  to  two  facts,  the  present 
instructional  force,  and  improved 
teaching  facilities,  notably  the  live- 
stock  equipment. 

The  faculty  during  1915-1916,  has 
consisted  of  two  professors,  three  as- 


The  courses  of  study  during  the  cur- 
rent year  have  gone  through  no 
changes.  There  are  19  courses  offered 
at  present,  and  9  short  or  three-year 
courses.  Next  year  the  freshman  class 
will  not  take  animal  husbandry  work, 
but  beginning  with  the  following  year, 
the  sophomores  will  take  the  work  the 
freshmen  have  heretofore  had.  The 


I 


University  Library  which  contains  one  of  the  most  complete  sets  of  Herd  books 

in  the  United  States 


sistant  professors,  one  instructor,  one 
assistant,  and  two  extension  workers, 
and  a  superintendent  of  live  stock,  ten 
in  all.  There  was  also  a  special  instruc- 
tor for  the  winter  course  work,  and 
several  graduates  and  seniors  have  as- 
sisted in  laboratory  work.  About  900 
students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  va- 
rious classes  each  semester,  including 
the  short  winter  course. 


junior  and  senior  classes  will  have  con- 
siderable opportunity  to  specialize  in 
the  work  of  this  department.  In  fact 
one  may  take  a  group  of  studies  in 
which  animal  husbandry  is  the  major 
subject. 

Graduate  work  will  receive  more  at- 
tention in  the  future,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  will  look  after  the 
graduate  instruction.     There  will  bo 
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some  experimental  work  conducted, 
both  by  members  of  the  faculty  and 
graduate  students.  "Work  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  in  progress  during  the 
present  year. 

The  equipment  of  the  department 
has  steadily  grown  in  amount  and  use- 
fulness. We  have  never  had  so  large  a 
number  of  high  class  animals,  and 
those  now  used  in  the  class  room  are 
distinctly  superior  to  those  of  a  few 
years  ago.  We  have  about  25  horses 
of  all  ages,  90  head  of  cattle,  about 
equally  divided  between  beef  and  dairy 
breeds,  125  sheep  and  lambs,  and  about 
120  pigs  of  all  ages.  We  expect  to 
make  a  fairly  good  show  of  some  of 
these  animals  at  the  next  International 
Livestock  Exposition. 

The  Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club  is  do- 


ing valuable  work  in  promoting  an  in-% 
terest  in  live  stock  matters,  both  on 
and  off  the  campus.  The  annual 
horse  show  managed  by  the  club,  has 
become  an  important  show  fixture  in 
Columbus.  The  occasional  addresses 
before  the  club,  the  social  gatherings, 
and  trips  to  stock  farms  and  shows, 
have  done  much  to  inspire  the  lovers 
of  live  stock  in  the  student  body.  The 
judging  contests  at  the  International 
have  not  been  held  now  for  two  years, 
but  will  no  doubt  be  held  the  coming 
December.  Ohio  State,  it  is  believed, 
will  make  a  creditable  record.  Whether 
we  shall  participate  in  the  student's 
contest  at  the  National  Dairy  Show  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Men  are  now  busy  at  work  with  this 
in  view. 


Saddle  and  Sirloin  Club 

Top  Row:  Santee,  Guiler,  Hammond,  L.  M.  Evans,  Phillips,  Gault,  Carr,  Huber,  Mont- 
gomery, Rule.  Second  Row:  Elliot,  Swanger,  Marshall,  Jobe,  Zuercher,  Richardson, 
Hook,  Christen,  McComb.  Bottom  Row:  Baker,  Whonsetkr,  Guard,  George, 
Hunnicutt,  Markey,  Wiesenberger,  Bolender,  D.  P.  Evans,  Davies,  Feller. 
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EDITORIAL 


With  this  issue  The  Agricultural 
Student  completes  its  twenty-second 
volume.  The  work  of  the 
THE  publication  during  the  past 
ISSUE,  year  has  been  based  on  stu- 
dent interest  as  much  as  pos- 
sible and  with  the  hope  that  the  pub- 
lication could  serve  the  student  and  the 
College  of  Agriculture  efficiently.  The 
pages  of  The  Student  have  always  been 
open  to  public  service  in  any  phase 
which  would  be  of  benefit  to  its  readers. 

The  work  of  The  Student  has  ad- 
vanced during  the  past  year  in  several 
ways.  Several  of  the  staff  members 
have  taken  courses  in  journalism  and 
associated  with  the  problems  that  the 
farm  paper  editor  has  to  deal  with.  In 
addition  several  members  have  ex- 
tended their  activities  by  writing  for 


farm  publications  with  good  success. 

The  Student  has  been  active  in  pro- 
moting the  work  of  the  Association  of 
Agricultural  College  Magazines  which 
will  aid  in  the  financial  success  of  agri- 
cultural college  papers  through  the  co- 
operation of  all  members.  Such  an  or- 
ganization will  soon  lift  the  amateur- 
ishness out  of  college  journalism  and 
place  the  publications  where  they  will 
be  recognized  to  a  greater  extent. 

Next  year  's  staff  will  be  led  by  Ralph 
S.  Christen,  editor,  and  Harold  0.  Olin, 
business  manager.  Both  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  publication  closely  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  have  identified 
themselves  with  its  purpose  and  make- 
up. They  deserve  the  cooperation  and 
support  of  all  in  extending  The  Stu- 
dent into  broader  and  larger  phases. 
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One  of  the  pressing  problems  of  agri- 
culture today  is  that  regarding  rural 
credits.  After  much 
THE  RURAL  investigation  during 
PROBLEM.  the  last  few  years 
there  is  no  answer  yet 
in  sight  that  can  be  admitted  will  help 
solve  the  problem.  At  the  present  time 
it  is  believed  that  when  the  farmer  is 
educated,  persuaded  or  forced  to  co- 
operate, his  troubles  will  be  solved. 
Much  can  be  said  for  and  against  co- 
operation and  the  effect  it  will  have  on 
the  future  agriculture. 

It  is  said  that  the  American  farmer 
is  essentially  individualistic  and  con- 
crete. He  can  see  a  gate  when  he  can- 
not see  a  fence,  but  if  given  a  definite 
path  to  follow  through  cooperation,  he 
could  no  doubt  follow  it  with  success. 

A  clear  road  ahead  for  the  farmer  is 
needed.  No  other  industry  is  so  badly 
handicapped  as  is  agriculture,  the  basic 
and  vital  one  of  the  country.  The 
facilities  for  financing  the  farmer  who 
is  essentially  a  manufacturer  are  of  the 
poorest.  The  cotton,  and  the  woolen 
mills  turn  out  their  samples  of  spring 
goods  in  the  fall,  their  fall  goods  in  the 
spring,  sell  up  their  goods  products  for 
the  season  and  turn  over  their  orders  to 
a  banker  as  two  name  paper  and  re- 
ceive the  money  at  5  per  cent  to  run 
their  mills  and  turn  out  the  finished 
products.  If  the  basis  of  all  business  is 
credit  as  it  is,  then  farming  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  is  no  business. 

The  farmer  cannot  show  samples  nor 
take  accepted  orders  for  his  wheat,  his 
corn  nor  his  milk  to  the  bank  and  dis- 
count them  as  cash.  He  has  no  credit 
except  the  hard  terms  set  down  by  the 
bankers.  To  put  the  farmer  on  a  credit 
basis  similar  to  those  now  in  use  by 
many  of  the  commercial  businesses  is 
the  aim  of  many  earnest  men  today. 
Many  of  the  men  working  along  these 


lines  have  had  much  to  do  with  the 
making  of  the  other  American  indus- 
tries stable  by  putting  them  on  a  credit 
basis.  By  putting  the  industry  of  farm- 
ing on  a  business  basis  this  movement 
will  go  far  in  solving  the  rural  problem. 

 0  ■ — 

In  certain  sections  of  the  country  a 
tendency  is  noted  for  farmers  to  form 
associations  to  fa- 
COMMUNITY  cilitate  their  work 
COOPERATION  in  breeding  of  live- 
stock and  for  pro- 
moting the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity at  large.  In  Wisconsin  we  find 
the  cooperation  of  the  farmers  of  the 
county  in  forming  the  breed  associa- 
tions; in  northwestern  Missouri  a 
county  church  forms  the  nucleus  of  an 
association  devoted  to  the  breeding  of 
Shorthorn  cattle,  and  the  cow  testing 
association  is  another  form  of  coopera- 
tion found  in  Ohio  and  Michigan  and 
other  dairy  sections. 

The  outcome  of  these  undertakings 
can  hardly  be  anything  but  successful. 
By  working  together  these  breeders 
will  be  in  a  position  to  better  advertise 
their  surplus  breeding  stock  and  better 
enabled  to  attract  buyers  because  of  the 
larger  numbers  of  livestoek  they  will 
have  to  select  from.  Their  working  to- 
gether for  the  improvement  of  the  breed 
will  result  in  the  production  of  animals 
of  greater  uniformity  and  quality,  char- 
acteristics that  attract  buyers.  The 
members  of  these  associations  will  also 
be  brought  into  a  closer  relationship  of 
friendliness  and  goodwill  that  will 
mean  much  to  the  community  at  large. 
All  lines  of  farming  will  be  consequent- 
ly benefitted. 

Community  cooperation  of  this  kind 
is  to  be  encouraged.  Farmers  working 
together  with  a  definite  purpose  in  view 
will  accomplish  much  more  than  when 
each  individual  plugs  away  by  himself. 
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Tlirougli  cooperation  farming  can  be 
made  more  profitable  and  farm  life 
more  enjoyable. 

When  the  graduating  exercises  of 
1916  are  over  it  is  estimated  that  not 
more  than  8,000 
AGRICULTURAL  men  and  women  in 
EDUCATION  the  Tnited  States 
will  have  been 
gradnated  from  institutions  which 
have  prepared  students  for  a  life  in 
agriculture.  Of  these  it  is  probable 
that  not  more  than  5,000  will  be  en- 
gaged in  work  directly  connected  with 
the  advancement  of  agriculture. 

However  small  this  may  see,  it  marks 
the  climax  in  the  development  of  agri- 
cultural education.  Ten  years  ago  the 
world  laughed  at  the  idea  of  teaching 
farming  at  a  college.  Such  inferior 
systems  as  were  in  use  were  viewed 
with  scorn  and  contempt.  The  idea 
was  not  received  cordially  in  the  larger 
universities  and  the  student  of  agricul- 
ture was  often  dubbed  ''aggie", 
' '  shorthorn ' '  or  ' '  sodbuster ' ' :  he  was 
always  laughed  at.  usually  ignored,  and 
ncA'er  tolerated. 

The  growth  of  agricultural  colleges 
has  been  steady  until  the  past  year, 
when  the  enrollment  in  some  of  the 
larger  colleges  fell  off  as  much  as  30 
per  cent.  Ohio  State,  however,  exper- 
ienced no  loss.    The  reason  for  the  loss 


is  explained  l)y  educators  as  a  reverse 
against  the  popularity  of  the  courses 
by  the  city  young  men,  who  find  that 
an  agricultural  education  is  not  a  short 
cut  to  Cjuick  fortune.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  percentage  of  country  boys 
and  girls  entering  the  farm  college  is 
constantly  increasing,  thus  indicating 
the  idea  of  agricultural  education  be- 
ing closely  based  upon  farm  experience. 

Agricultural  education  is  open  to 
criticism,  the  most  thoughtful  acknowl- 
edge freely,  and  yet  through  its  in- 
herent value  it  has  been  accepted  by 
the  majority  of  all  classes  as  good. 
Merchant  and  manufacturer  have  come 
to  realize  that  their  interest  is  identi- 
cal with  that  of  the  farmer.  City  and 
country  alike  are  enthused  over  rural 
vocations,  and  there  are  relatively  few 
youngsters  who  do  not  get  a  dose  of 
agriculture  someAvhere  in  their  educa- 
tional curriculum. 

The  farmer  of  tomorrow  will  be  as 
much  in  advance  of  the  present-day 
agriculturist  as  the  reaper  and  binder 
are  over  the  sickle.  He  will  be  a  pro- 
fessional worker  equipped  by  training 
and  education — to  judge  for  himself 
mstead  of  accepting  the  dogmatic 
statements  of  others.  The  rebuffs  that 
agricultural  education  is  meeting  will 
be  the  stepping  stones  to  a  higher  and 
more  enlightened  future. 
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HISTORICAL  FEATURES  OF  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT 

CLARENCE  M.  BAKER 


SEPTEMBER  1,  189i.  gave  birth  to 
The  Agricultural  Student,  the  first 
agricultural  college  publication  ever 
published  in  the  United  States.  At  that 
time  the  enrollmeiit  in  the  College  of 
Agriculture  was  less  than  100  and 
practically  all  the  agricultural  equip- 
ment was  housed  in  the  basement  of 
the  University  Hall  and  the  old  Eng- 
lish building  which  was  burned  dur- 
ing February,  191-i.  The  land  between 
West  Eleventh  Avenue  and  the  Uni- 
versity oval  was  then  known  as  the 
cow  pasture.  In  fact  all  the  campus 
save  several  acres  around  University 
Hall  afforded  grazing  grounds  for  the 
University  livestock.  The  athletic 
grounds  then  occupied  a  position  near 
the  corner  of  Tenth  and  Xeil  Avenues 
while  the  cane  rushes  were  held  in  the 
cow  pasture  between  the  present  loca- 
tion of  Orton  Hall  and  the  Chemistry 
building.  Such  structures  as  Town- 
shend  Hall,  the  Horticultural  and  For- 
estry Building,  the  Botany  and  Zoology 
building  and  the  Home-Economics 
building  were  not  even  dreams  in  the 
minds  of  the  agricultural  students. 

At  that  early  date  the  study  of  ag- 
riculture held  little  interest  among  peo- 


from  an  educational  standpoint.  Al- 
though the  School  of  Agriculture  was 
an  adjunct  to  the  University,  its  stu- 
dents were  regarded  as  having  no  com- 
mon bonds  of  fellowship  with  those  of 
the  other  departments.  The  ''ag''  was 
held  apart  from  those  of  other  courses 


stud^ 


-a  \ 


ictim  of  unfortunate  cir- 


cumstances. He  was  stamped  an  "ag" 
and  neither  vice  nor  virtue  could  make 
him  different  in  the  minds  of  other  stu- 
dents. 

However,  in  the  spring  of  1894 
Charles  "W.  Burkett.  a  junior  agricul- 
tural student,  was  elected  as  one  of 
The  Lantern  editors  by  the  Horton  Lit- 
erary Society.  The  election  was  warm  : 
many  ballots  were  prepared  but  Burk- 
ett won  and  the  first  agricultural  stu- 
dent had  a  place  on  The  Lantern  staff. 

Coincident  with  the  development  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  at  this  early 
date  was  the  establishment  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Students"  Union,  an  organ- 
ization which  promotes  cooperative  ex- 
periments in  different  sections,  of  the 
state  through  the  influence  of  the  ag- 
ricultural students  in  the  I^niversity. 
Naturally  such  an  association  wanted 
an  official  organ  to  publish  their  re- 
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ports  and  the  name  of  The  Agricul- 
tural Student  suggested  itself.  The 
Union  grew  from  the  start  and  is  now 
exemplified  in  the  work  of  the  Agricul- 
tural College  Extension  Service  of  the 
University  and  several  divisions  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster. 

"When  Burkett,  who  had  been  the  in- 
stigator of  the  publication  of  The  Ag- 
ricultural Students'  Union,  broached 
the  subject  of  publishing  an  agricul- 
tural college  periodical  the  idea  met 
with  laughter;  almost  ridicule.  Only 
one  member  of  the  faculty  expressed 
any  faith  in  the  venture.  Dean  Hunt 
of  the  College  did  say  go  ahead  but  a 
few  days  later  there  arrived  the  fol- 
lowing typewritten  statement  which  by 
necessity  ran  for  many  years  at  the 
head  of  the  editorial  columns:  "While 
this  paper  is  published  with  the  ap- 
proval and  the  consent  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  and  the  officers 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  the  edi- 
tors are  alone  responsible  for  the  state- 
ments in  all  unsigned  articles." 

Nothing  daunted  the  efforts  of  the 
amateurs  behind  the  rudimentary  stu- 
dent paper.  In  due  time  the  first  edi- 
tion of  5,000  was  run  off  the  press. 
An  editorial  in  The  Lantern  at  that 
time  ran  as  follows:  ''The  success  of 
the  venture  remains  to  be  seen  but  we 
prophesy  a  long  and  successful  career 
for  our  contemporary  and  wish  it  many 
returns  for  its  birthday."  A  statement 
in  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine 
touched  the  surface ;  its  object  being 
"to  bring  the  University  and  especially 
the  School  of  Agriculture  into  more 
friendly  relations  with  the  people,  par- 
ticularly the  farmers  of  the  state." 

F.  P.  Stump,  '92,  then  in  charge  of 
the  University  farm  became  interested 
in  the  paper  and  offered  his  support. 
He  had  business  connections  and  ac- 


quaintances in  the  city  and  it  was 
through  his  persuasive  powers  that 
business  men  were  coaxed  into  adver- 
tising the  first  year.  In  fact,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  success  of  Mr.  Stump  in 
soliciting  advertising,  the  primitive  pa- 
per would  have  become  bankrupt  in  its 
infancy. 

Since  1907  The  Agricultural  Student 
has  been  under  the  complete  control  of 
the  students  in  the  College  through  the 
membership  of  two  societies.  Previous 
to  that  time  the  editors  and  business 
managers  were  elected  by  the  Agricul- 
tural Society  but  the  magazine  was 
controlled  and  its  policies  shaped  by 
members  of  the  faculty.  In  March, 
1916,  at  the  disbandment  of  The  Ag- 
ricultural Society,  the  matter  of  fu- 
ture elections  was  given  to  Townshend 
Literary  Society. 

The  growth  of  the  publication  has 
been  steady,  from  a  12-page  publica- 
tion to  a  magazine  more  than  six  times 
that  size.  The  elections  have  occa- 
sioned no  little  rivalry.  On  one  occa- 
sion the  meeting  of  the  society  lasted 
until  1  :30  a.  m.  Even  the  president 
of  the  society  was  afterwards  called 
before  the  authorities  of  the  Univer- 
sity to  explain  why  a  desk  had  been 
battered  by  the  jawbone  of  a  horse 
which  had  been  hastily  secured  from 
some  veterinary  professors'  supplies 
and  used  as  a  gavel. 

In  the  fall  of  1915,  The  Agricultural 
Student,  with  seven  other  agricultural 
college  magazines  which  have  followed 
the  Ohio  State  publication  closely  in 
purpose  and  makeup,  formed  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Agricultural  College  Maga- 
zines. The  circulation  of  all  the  maga- 
zines is  pooled  thus  offering  to  adver- 
tisers a  national  body  of  15,000  farm- 
ei\s,  livestock  growers,  students  and 
commercial  readers.  The  organization 
has  its  own  business,  advertising  and 
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soliciting  agents  in  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, besides  a  students  business  mana- 
ger in  each  of  the  cities  in  which  the 
magazines  are  published.  The  list  of 
magazines  in  the  organizations  are : 
The  Agricultural  Student,  The  Cornell 
Countryman,  The  Illinois  Agricultur- 
ist, The  Iowa  Agriculturist,  The  Pur- 
due Agriculturist,  The  Penn  State 
Farmer,  The  Wisconsin  Country  Mag- 
azine and  The  College  Farmer  (Mis- 
souri). 

As  a  result  of  the  training  which  the 
publication  has  given  its  editors  and 
business  managers,  eight  of  the  six- 
teen who  have  been  connected  with 
The  Student  since  its  first  appearance 
have  gone  into  agricultural  journalism 


activities.  The  list  includes:  Charles 
W.  Burkett,  '95,  editor  of  The  Ameri- 
can Agriculturist,  New  York  City; 
John  F.  Cunningham,  '97,  '99,  editor  of 
The  Ohio  Farmer,  Cleveland;  Charles 
E.  Snyder,  '09,  editor  of  The  Farmers' 
Review,  Chicago;  Samuel  R.  Guard, 
'12,  associate  editor  of  The  Breeder's 
Gazette,  Chicago ;  Glen  G.  Hayes,  '12, 
editor  American  Farming,  Chicago ;  0. 
M.  Kile,  '13,  managing  editor  eastern 
division.  Soil  Improvement  Committee, 
Baltimore,  Md. ;  J.  W.  Henceroth,  '14, 
assistant  agronomist.  Soil  Improvement 
Committee,  western  division,  Chicago ; 
L.  L.  Rummell,  '15,  editor  of  publica- 
tions The  Ohio  Agricultural  Experi- 
ment Station,  Wooster. 


Townshend  Literary  Society 

Top  Row:  Smith,  Hatten,  Wills.  Brady,  Kirke.  Second  Row:  Shoiig.  Crim.  Budd, 
Studebaker,  Cooper,  F.  C.  Evans,  Montgomery,  Miller.  Third  Row:  Cross,  Coe, 
McChesne}-,  W.  L.  Hammond,  Applegate.  Duprey,  Fife,  Hunnicutt,  Christen. 
Fourth  Row :  McComb,  Snode,  George.  R.  A.  Hammond,  Foster.  Stear,  Stutz, 
Phillips,  Davies,  D.  P.  Evans.  Bottom  Row:  Dean.  Krause,  Schuer,  Jones,  Elliot, 
L.  ^I.  Evans.  Fenn,  Priest.  Guiler.  Hendrix.  Bolender. 
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WHAT  THE  SENIORS 
WILL  DO  NEXT  YEAR 


Walter  A.  Alexander  will  manage  a 
farm  at  McComb,  Ohio. 

Sherman  L.  Anderson  will  engage  in 
dairy  work. 

William  D.  Axtell  will  be  supervisor 
of  a  cow  testing  association  in  Trum- 
bull County,  Ohio. 

Clarence  J.  Babcock  will  do  investi- 
gation work  in  dairying. 

Chester  A.  Baird  will  work  with  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Ohio. 

Clarence  M.  Baker  will  operate  the 
home  farm  at  Wooster,  Ohio. 

Robert  R.  Barker  is  a  chemist  in  the 
soils  department  at  the  Ohio  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  at  Wooster. 

Floyd  A.  Bensinger  will  engage  in 
commercial  work. 

Lott  E.  Bechtel  is  farming  250  acres 
near  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

Elbert  0.  Bolender  will  farm  at 
Felicity,  Ohio. 

Oliver  L.  Bracken  will  work  for  the 
H.  J.  Heinz  Company  at  Pittsburgh. 

TJri  F.  Bruning  is  farming  250  acres 
at  Pemberville,  Ohio. 

Raymond  M.  Carr  will  operate  the 
home  farm  at  Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

Charles  A.  Carran  will  work  in  the 
office  of  the  auditor  of  Cuyahoga 
county  at  Cleveland  this  summer. 

Carl  T.  Colt  will  be  advance  man  for 
the  Redpath  Chautauqua  this  summer. 

Clifford  T.  Conklin  will  be  connect- 
ed with  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work 
in  the  extenison  department. 

Carl  F.  Cranz  will  operate  a  dairy 
farm  at  Ira,  Ohio.  He  expects  to  breed 
Holstein  cattle. 

Eldon  F.  Dailey  will  manage  the 
home  farm  at  Albany,  Ohio. 

Evan  T.  Davies  will  take  up  work  in 
agricultural  advertising. 


Floyd  D.  Crim  expects  to  enter  the 
government  service  in  agricultural 
work. 

Floyd  S.  DeLashmutt  will  engage  in 
dair}^  work. 

Howard  E.  Devore  will  operate  his 
home  farm  at  Gilboa,  Ohio. 

Thomas  0.  Dickey  will  engage  in 
the  poultry  business  on  his  home  farm. 

Arthur  T.  Dachendach  will  farm  at 
Bellefontaine,  Ohio. 

Clayton  H.  Elliot  will  engage  in 
sheep  farming  at  home  near  West 
Mansfield,  Ohio. 

David  P.  Evans  will  take  up  the 
commercial  side  of  dairying. 

Leon  M.  Evans  will  operate  a  live- 
stock farm  at  Jackson,  Ohio. 

Ernest  N.  Fergus  expects  to  enter 
the  teaching  profession  with  chemistry 
as  his  specialty. 

W^illiam  S.  Ferguson  will  operate  the 
home  farm  at  Lexington,  Ohio. 

Verne  H.  Finsterwald  will  farm  at 
Athens,  Ohio. 

Walter  E.  Foster  will  engage  in 
farming  at  Thornville,  Ohio. 

Raymond  C.  Gauch  will  be  a  repre- 
sentative for  the  Equitable  Life  Insur- 
ance Company  of  Iowa. 

John  B.  Gault  will  operate  a  farm 
at  Milford  Center,  Ohio. 

Russell  L.  George  will  manage  a 
farm  at  Okeana,  Ohio. 

John  S.  Gibbs  will  farm  near  Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Lewis  L.  Guard  will  engage  in  farm- 
ing at  Elizabethtown,  Ohio. 

George  G.  Guiler  will  farm  at  his 
home  near  Whigville,  Ohio. 

Horace  K.  Havlicek  will  be  in  sum- 
mer school  at  Ohio  State  LTniversity 
this  summer.  He  will  take  work  for  a 
degree  in  education  next  year. 
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Robert  A.  Hammond  will  take  up 
livestock  farming  at  St.  Clairsville, 
Ohio. 

Bert  S.  Harrod  will  manage  the 
home  farm  at  Harrod,  Ohio. 

John  E.  Hendrix  will  enter  the  teach- 
ing profession. 

Donald  D.  Hughes  will  do  farm  sur- 
vey work  for  the  extension  department. 
'  George  R.  Holmes  will  farm  near 
Wauseon,  Ohio. 

Rossford  Jones  will  farm  at  Radnor, 
Ohio. 

Philip  J.  Kimball  will  go  into  the 
banking  business  at  Mechanicsburg, 
Ohio. 

Roy  G.  King  expects  to  teach  agron- 
omy. 

Gharles  Kirkwood  will  operate  a 
farm  at  Shiloh,'  Ohio. 

Merle  S.  Klinck  who  finished  his 
work  the  first  semester  is  farming  near 
Hebron,  Ohio. 

Edwin  H.  Krause  will  take  up  dairy 
work. 

Harold  M.  Lathrop  will  manage  a 
dairy  farm  at  Wellington,  Ohio. 

William  E.  Laughlin  will  farm  at 
Lore  Gity,  Ohio. 

Henry  A.  Lehman  will  engage  in 
dairy  work. 

Henry  L.  Leimbach  will  operate  the 
home  farm  at  Vermillion,  Ohio. 

Harry  A.  Levine  will  take  up  dairy 
work. 

Olin  R.  :Mc:Millin  will  farm  at  Ma- 
rengo, Ohio. 

Joseph  B.  Markey  will  teach  animal 
husbandry. 

Frances  L.  Morison  will  operate  a 
farm  at  Kenton,  Ohio. 

Harry  W.  Palmer  will  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

Roy  Priest  will  engage  in  farming  at 
his  home  at  Newark,  Ohio. 


Henry  W.  Schuer  has  a  scholarship 
in  field  crops  at  Ohio  State  University. 
He  will  return  to  take  his  Master's  de- 
gree. 

Garl  M.  Senn  will  be  assistant  in- 
structor in  wood  working  at  the  Ohio 
State  L^niversity. 

Stanley  W.  Schwarztrauber  will  at- 
tend school  this  summer  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

Herman  Simon  will  work  for  the  H. 
Simon  Iron  and  Steel  Gompany  at 
Gleveland. 

George  L.  Schuster  will  be  assistant 
in  farm  crops  at  the  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Benjamin  S.  Snode  will  be  a  herds- 
man at  the  Ohio  State  LTniversity. 

Wyndham  E.  Sparling  will  manage  a 
farm  at  Andover,  Ohio. 

Rolin  E.  Steen  will  follow  general 
farming  at  his  home  near  Sandusky, 
Ohio. 

Glen  Swanger  will  be  an  assistant  in 
the  department  of  animal  husbandry  at 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion at  AA^ooster. 

Frank  R.  Thompson  will  manage  a 
farm  at  Lewisburg,  Ohio. 

Glyde  F.  Tom  will  take  graduate 
work  at  the  Ohio  State  University. 

Leland  E.  Thornberry  will  be  in  the 
department  of  animal  husbandry  at  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 
at  Wooster. 

Albert  R.  Tuttle  will  operate  a  gen- 
eral farm  near  Springfield,  Ohio. 

Jay  M.  AVhitney  will  take  up  work  in 
some  line  of  agricultural  engineering. 

Jesse  E.  Whonsetler  will  farm  at 
Greston,  Ohio. 

Arthur  G.  Wiesenberger  will  go  to 
the  University  of  Maine  where  he  will 
specialize  in  poultry. 

Harrison  W.  Zuercher  will  enter 
coinmercial  agricultural  lines. 
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Horticulture. 

Herbert  C.  Albing  will  take  up  work 
in  landscape  architecture  at  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Edward  C.  Clayton  will  engage  in 
commercial  orcharding  on  his  brother's 
farm  at  Oakland  City,  Ind. 

Frank  Copper  will  manage  an  orch- 
ard at  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Frank  B.  Cross  expects  to  enter  the 
teaching  profession. 

Dallas  D.  Dupre  will  work  for  the 
Indianola  Greenhouse  Company  at  Co- 
lumbus. 

Joel  L.  Foote  will  take  up  truck 
farming  on  a  farm  near  Cleveland. 

John  D.  Forsythe  will  go  into  com- 
mercial orchard  work. 

Christian  E.  Caiser  will  manage  his 
brother's  fruit  farm  near  Cleveland. 

Norwood  W.  Glines  will  operate  an 
orchard  and  farm  near  Marietta,  Ohio. 

Joseph  J.  Hejna  will  work  for  A.  D. 
Taylor,  non-resident  professor  of  hor- 
ticulture, as  a  landscape  architect  and 
will  be  located  at  Cleveland. 

Roeder  J.  Kinkel  will  take  up  work 
in  landscape  architecture  at  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


Albert  C.  Kette  will  operate  a  large 
peach  orchard  in  Georgia. 

Elmer  P.  Knoll  expects  to  teach 
agriculture  and  coach  high  school  ath- 
letics. 

Stanley  W.  Leonard  will  work  for  A. 
D.  Taylor,  non-resident  professor  of 
horticulture,  as  a  landscape  architect 
and  will  be  located  at  Cleveland. 

Donnell  D.  Ley  da  will  engage  in 
orchard  work  near  Pattersonville,  Ohio. 

Paul  H.  McClure  will  teach  high 
school  agriculture  and  coach  athletics. 

Willard  H.  Hosier  will  be  instructor 
in  horticulture  at  Ohio  State  Univer- 
sity. 

Merritt  C.  Nauts  expects  to  go  into 
greenhouse  work  near  Toledo. 

Harold  C.  Peebles  has  a  scholarship 
in  bacteriology  at  the  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity. 

Harold  R.  Penton  will  be  an  assistant 
in  vegetable  gardening  in  the  depart- 
ment of  horticulture  at  Ohio  State 
University. 

Clarence  M.  Sallee  will  work  for  the 
Crutchfield  and  Woolfolk  wholesale 
Produce  Company  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Harold  Schnh  will  go  into  the  real 
estate  business  at  Dayton. 
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JUNE  NEWS  NOTES 


CORRESPONDENCE  COURSE. 

The  agTiciiltiiral  c  o  r  r  e  s  p  o  nclence 
course  wliicli  was  given  for  the  first 
time  this  year  under  the  direction  of 
the  extension  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  is  one  of  only  three  similar 
courses  offered  by  universities  in  the 
country,  has  been  a  success  and  will  be 
continued  next  year  on  an  enlarged 
plan. 

The  extension  department  started 
out  last  fall  by  offering  courses  in  nine 
different  subjects  consisting  of  from 
four  to  thirteen  lessons,  depending  on 
the  subject.  These  lessons  Avere  mailed 
one  at  a  time  and  the  second  lesson  was 
not  sent  out  until  the  answers  for  the 
first  lesson  were  received.  These 
answers  were  graded  and  sent  back. 
By  this  plan  there  is  always  an  assur- 
ance that  the  lessons  were  being 
studied. 

The  demand  for  lessons  this  year  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply.  Requests 
numbering  63i8  were  received  and  only 
4:64:4:  could  be  accommodated.  With  the 
present  plans  accommodations  for  all 
will  be  made  next  year. 

 0  

''Agricultural  Entomology"'  is  the 
subject  of  a  new  book  by  Prof.  Herbert 
Osborn  of  the  department  of  zoology. 
Lea  and  Febinger  of  Philadelphia  are 
the  publishers.  Many  of  the  figures  in 
the  book  are  from  drawings  or  photo- 
graphs made  by  the  author  or  his  stu- 
dents. There  is  also  an  extended  glos- 
sary of  technical  terms  in  the  book. 

 0  

UNIVERSITY  GRANGE. 

The  University  Grange,  which  is  the 
largest  grange  in  the  world  and  has 
broken  all  records  for  initiation,  held 
its  last  meeting  of  the  school  year  on 
May  24.   Louis  J.  Taber.  master  of  the 


state  grange,  addressed  the  meeting. 
Following  the  initiation  of  39  members 
into  the  fourth  degree  refreshments 
were  served  by  the  home-economics 
students. 

Since  January  1,319  have  been  taken 
into  the  University  Grange,  making  it 
the  largest  of  all  subordinate  organiza- 
tions ever  placed  upon  the  national 
roster.  The  local  organization  also 
holds  the  record  of  initiating  the  larg- 
est class  at  one  time  in  grange  history, 
the  number  being  283.  This  was  done 
in  March.  This  record  also  places  Ohio 
at  the  head  of  all  states  in  grange  ex- 
tension and  high  record  classes.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  on  September 
27. 

 0  

INSPECTS  COLLEGE. 

■"The  agricultural  work  being  done 
by  Ohio  State's  College  of  Agriculture 
is  far  in  advance  of  that  being  done 
by  like  institutions,'"  said  Hon.  James 
AVilson,  former  secretary  of  agricul- 
ture, who  recently  visited  the  cam- 
pus to  investigate  the  work  bemg  done 
by  the  College  of  Agriculture.  ""The 
instructional  force  in  agriculture  is  one 
of  the  ablest  and  best  that  I  have  met 
in  the  course  of  my  investigations."' 

Mr.  "Wilson  was  strong  in  praise  of 
President  Thompson  and  Dean  Alfred 
Vivian,  both  of  whom  he  referred  to 
as  being  great  assets  to  Ohio  State. 
He  considers  Ohio  State  the  leader 
among  colleges  in  agricultural  extension 
sion  work  and  was  much  pleased  with 
the  co-operative  scheme  that  exists  be- 
tween Ohio  State  and  other  colleges. 

The  National  Agricultural  Society 
has  engaged  Mr.  AYilson  to  visit  the 
principal  agricultural  colleges  of  the 
United  States  to  study  what  work  is 
being  done  by  them.    This  society  was 
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organized  by  James  J.  Hill,  Western 
railroad  magnate,  and  others,  believing 
that  agriculture  as  a  basic  industry 
has  not  been  given  the  attention  it  de- 
serves. It  is  endeavoring  to  devise 
some  means  to  develop  agricultural 
work  in  colleges  and  other  educational 
institutions. 

—  0  

Thirteen  students  in  the  department 
of  animal  husbandry  under  Prof. 
Schuyler  M.  Salisbury,  made  a  trip 
through  northeastern  Ohio  on  May  18, 
19  and  20.  Cattle  were  inspected  and 
judged  in  the  herds  at  the  Anna  Deane 
Farm  at  Barberton ;  Old  Orchard  Farm 
at  Mentor;  Cherry  Farm,  Mentor; 
Sherwin's  Ayrshire  Farm,  and  May 
and  Otis  Milking  Shorthorn  Farm  at 
Willoughby;  Hull  Bros.'  Farm,  Perry; 
Fairview  Farm,  Geneva;  Maplecrest 
Farm,  East  Claridon;  Meadowholm 
Farm,  Chesterland,  and  E.  H.  Baker, 
Gates  Mills.  The  students  making  the 
trip  are  members  of  the  class  in  dairy 
cattle  judging.  From  this  class  will 
be  picked  a  team  of  three  to  represent 
the  Ohio  State  University  at  the  Na- 
tional Dairy  Show  judging  contest, 
which  will  be  held  at  Springfield, 
Mass.,  October  12  to  21. 

 o  

EXTENSION  WORK 

There  are  eight  lines  of  work  which 
are  given  attention  through  the  exten- 
sion department  specialists  and  county 
agents.  They  are  farm  bureau  work, 
boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  publica- 
tions, farmers'  institutes  and  extension 
schools,  farm  management  demonstra- 
tors, cow  testing  associations,  special 
demonstrations  in  planning  home 
grounds  and  agricultural  engineering, 
and  home-economics. 

Spraying  and  pruning  demonstra- 
tions with  the  home  planning  and  agri- 
cultural   engineering    activities  have 


constituted  the  bulk  of  the  work  ac- 
complished during  the  spring  months 
the  total  number  of  communities  vis- 
ited being  175.  Oat  smut  meetings 
were  scheduled  at  the  rate  of  one  ev- 
ery hour  during  a  week's  campaign  in 
Mahoning  county  with  County  Agent 
D.  W.  Galehouse. 

In  the  boys'  and  girls'  club  work,  for- 
ty-three counties  have  signed  contracts 
to  conduct  pig  growing,  poultry  raising, 
dairy  cow  records,  home  making  and 
live  stock  judging  activities.  A  num- 
ber of  specialists  have  spent  several 
days  in  each  of  the  counties  organiz- 
ing the  work  with  the  public  school  au- 
thorities. 

In  the  agricultural  engineering  work 
Virgil  L.  Overholt  has  designed  and  in- 
stalled 11  concrete  septic  and  water 
tanks,  15  farm  water  supply  systems, 
and  designed  more  than  50  farm  barns. 
In  addition  numerous  drainage  systems 
covering  from  10  to  1100  acres,  have 
been  laid  out  for  farmers  over  the 
state.  Plans  for  self-feeders,  hay  racks, 
garages,  and  other  farm  commodities 
have  been  sent  to  1500  farm  homes. 
The  planning  of  farm  houses,  dairy 
barns  and  outbuildings  has  been  done 
largely  at  the  central  office. 

Through  the  farmers'  institutes  450,- 
000  people  have  been  given  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  total  number  of  Ohio 
people  through  all  means  including 
demonstrations,  extension  schools,  club 
work  will  reach  600,000  this  year. 

Farm  demonstrations  have  been  con- 
ducted in  eight  counties  and  plans  are 
being  made  to  extend  this  form  of  ex- 
tension service  rapidl3^  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  work  is  done  mainly  in 
cooperation  with  county  agents.  Ohio 
now  has  thirteen  county  agents  or  farm 
bureau  managers. 
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U.SAJ9J6by 
The  EVJ).  Company 

Coming  or  Going, 
Wear  B.  V.  D.  For  Coolness 

MANY  a  man,  who  used  to  dread  Summer,  now 
welcomes  it,  because  of  cool,  comfortable 
B.V.D.  It  makes  going-a way  enjoyable  and  staying- 
at-home  endurable.  It  has  been  called  ''The  Biggest 
Contribution  To  The  Summer  Comfort  Of  Man." 

Loose  fitting,  light  woven  B.V.D.  Underwear  starts  with  the 
best  possible  fabrics  (specially  woven  and  tested),  continues 
with  the  best  possible  work- 
manship (carefully  inspected 
and  re-inspected),  and  ends 
with  complete  comfort 
(fullness  of  cut,  balance  of 
drape,  correctness  of  fit, 
durability  in  wash  and  wear ) . 


If  it  hasn't 
This  Red 
Woven  Label 


B.VD. 


BEST  RETAIL  TRADE 


{Trade  Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Of.  and  Foreign  Countries) 

B.V.D.  Closed  Crotch  Union  Suits 
(Pat.  U.S.A.)  $1.00  and  upward  the 
Suit.  B.V.D.  Coat  Cut  Undershirts 
and  Knee  Length  Drawers, 
50c.  and   upward   the  Garment. 

T/ie  B.V.  D.  Company,  New  York 
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Goodman  Beqihers 
jewelers 


No  96  North  High  St, 


Wagner  &  Co.  ^ 


spring  arrivals  in  Snappy  Shoes  for 
the  student. 

Complete  line  of  Tennis  Shoes 


HIGH  AND  LANE  and  Furnishings. 

The  "Ohio  Field"  Barber  Shop 

GEO.  ACKERMAN.  Prop. 

Pocket  Billiards,  Electric  Massas^e,  Laundry,  Cigars,  Cigarettes,  Candy,  News 

1994  N.HIGH  ST..  Cor.  18th  Ave. 


EMERSON  ACADEMY  OF  DANCING 

HIGH  AND  WARREN  STREETS. 
Advanced  Class — Monday  and  Wednesday  evenings. 

Beginners — Every  Tuesday  evening.    (Special  rate  to  college  and  high-school  stu- 
dents.) 

Matinee  Dancingi — Thursday  afternoons,  beginners  2  till  3  o'clock;   privilege  of 

remaining  from  3  till  5  for  advanced  class. 
Assembly  Night  every  Thursday  and  Saturday. 
Friday,  College  and  High  School  Night. 

Cordial  invitation  extended  to  college  and  high  school  students.    Information  call 

MARGARET  A.  NADDY 

Residence,  Citizens  11958;  Bell,  North  4164;  Academy,  North  5902. 
Private  lessons  by  appointment.  Tuition  may  be  made  in  payments. 


T  J       \T\TT/^  T^^^  place  around 

fj  I V  JL  V  jl        /V  i3        campus  where  you 

...CONFECTIONERY...  eat Ld  drink. 


J.S.CLARKi-ife^^ 

i436-3r  N.  HIGH  ST.  and  Pics 
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ll 

Progressive  Advertisers  Reach  15,000 
Agricultural  Leaders  and 
Progressive  Farmers 

Through 

Association  of  Agricultural  College  Magazines 

Composed  of 

Cornell  Countryman   Ithaca.  New  York. 

Agricultural  Student   Columbus,  Ohio. 

Iowa  Agriculturist   Ames,  Iowa. 

Illinois  Agriculturist   Urbana,  Illinois. 

Purdue  Agriculturist   'West  Lafayette,  Ind. 

College  Farmer   Columbia,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Country  Magazine   . .  .  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Penn  State  Fanner   State  College,  Pennsylvania. 

For  space  and  rates  in  all  eight, 
Address  THE  AGKICULTURAL  SXrDEXT,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


Ask  Winkler? 


Anything  About  Life  Insurance 


F.  N.  Winkler,  Special  Agent  Union  Central  Life  Ins.  Co. 

409  WYANDOTTE  BUILDING 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTCEAL  SICDEXT  when  writing  adTertlsers. 

I 
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If  You  Have  Your  Photo  Made 


By  the  Old  Reliable 


COLUMBUS.O. 

It  will  please  you  best. 

We  excel  in  large  Fraternity,  Society  and  all  styles  of  groups. 
SPECIAL  STUDENT  RATES 


MARZETTI 

Restaurant 


1548  NORTH  HIGH  ST. 


We  Bake  Our  Own  Pies  I 


STRICTLY  HOME  COOKING. 


YOU'RE  WELCOME  AT 

BROSIVIER'S 

TWO  STORES 

1591  N.  HIGH  ST.,  0pp.  E.  Eleventh  Ave. 

Bell  N.  1746,  Citz.  3596. 
1735  N.  FOURTH  ST.,  Cor.  Fourteenth  Ave. 

Bell,  North  3932. 

Phone  Orders  Given  Prompt  Attention.  Wo 
aim  to  please. 

Home-made  Baking,  Ice  Cream  and  Ices  and 
Fine  Candies. 


Maddox  &  Kilgore  ^I'n^ 


HIGH  AND  ELEVENTH 


mgs 

for  College  Men 


NO  BETTER  CLOTHES  THAN 

MENDEL'S 


AT  ANY  PRICE 


SUITS  MADE  AND  GUARANTEED 
TO  FIT,  FROM  $18  to  $40. 

MENDEL,  The  Tailor 

545  NORTH  HIGH  STREET 
Few  Doors  South  of  Goodale  St. 


MEET  ME  AT  THE 


Varsity  Barber  Shop 

Cigar  Stand  and  Pool  Room 


The  Students'  Rallying  Place 

1585  NORTH  HIGH  ST.,  Opp  E.  llth  Ave. 
Phone,  North  59. 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertJiser*. 
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At  your  service  for  choice  cut  [ 

flowers,  corsage  work  and  floral  \ 

decorations.  \ 

Full  Line  of  Commencement  Flowers  | 

Block  Floral  Co. 

College  Shop.  = 

Citizens  11496.                    North  3439.  | 

FIFTEENTH  AND  HIGH.  [ 

■■■■■■■■■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ■■iiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifa) 
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HIGH  SCHOOL 
SENIOR 

Are  you  planning  a 
business  career?  The 
way  to  prepare  is  to 
take  a  business 
course  at  the  leading 
business  college  in 
the  State.  We  have 
a  s  c  ih  o  1  a  r  s  h  i  p 
at  BHss  College,  Co- 
lumbus, which  we 
will  sell  you  at  a  20 
per  cent,  reduction. 
For  further  infor- 
mation write  to 

E.  T.  DAVIES,  Bus.  Manager, 
The  Agricultural  Student, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
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ATES 


17  East  Gay  Street 


Spring  Shoes 

New  models  just  in  from 
the  East. 

Every  representative  style. 

$3.50  to  $6 


BLACKWOOD,  GREEN  &  CO, 

Hardware 

Furnaces,  Stoves  and  Kitchen 
Furnishing  Goods 
Slate  and  Metal  Roofing 

AUTO  REPAIRING 

624  N.  HIGH  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  O. 


Protect  Yourself  and  Those 
Who  Help  You  Thru  College 

The  Lincoln 
National  Life 
Insurance  Co. 

C.  E.  WAY,  304  HARTMAN  BUILDING 
H.  W.  ZUERCHER,  139  W.  11th  AVE. 
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Prof.  W.  J.  Rader's 
New  Year  Dancing  Calendar 

^  NEIL  AVE.  ACADEMY 

647  Neil  Ave.    Phones:    Citz.  4431;  Bell,  Main  6189. 

Beginners'  Classes:     Friday  evening,  June  9. 

Private  Lessons  afternoon  and  evening.  Juvenile  Class 

Saturday  afternoon. 

Tuition:  Gentlemen,  per  term  of  10  lessons,  $5;  La- 
dies, $4 ;  private  lessons,  $1 ;  six  for  $5.  Tuition  can  be  paid 
$1  per  week  until  paid. 

Advance  Class  Monday  evening. 
Assembly  Night  Thursday  evening  (hall  plan). 
Assembly  Night  Saturday  evening  (front  Hall). 
Pavilion  open  Tuesday,  Friday  and  Saturday  (admis- 
sion free). 

OAK  STREET  ACADEMY. 
827  Oak  Street. 
Citizens  Phone  7105 

A  strictly  private  place  for  Sorority,  Fraternity  and  Club 
Dance  Correctly  Dances. 


1 1 1  ■  ■  1 1 1 1  ■  I  ■  1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 
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SENIORS 


j  You  will  need  Engraved  Cards 

\  for  Commencement  Invitations, 

i  If  you  order  now  a  better  service 

I  can  be  obtained. 


Standard  Work 
and  Prices. 


i  Bascom  Brothers  i 

:         Mfg.  Jewelers  and  Stationers.  = 

\  Eleventh  &  High, 

I  COLUMBUS,  OHIO. 

Qiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  I  I II II  III  Ill  1 1  III  11 1 II  III  111111111^?!' 

Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL 


Hi^h-^radeFertilizers 
Are  Best  Values 

The  average  cost  of 
Nitrogen  in  600  samples 
of  "complete"  fertilizers 
was  66%  higher  than 
the  cost  of  Nitrogen  in 

Nitrate  of  Soda 

Are  you  one  of  many 
paying  high  prices  for 
low-grade  goods? 

Send  Post  Card  for  Attractive, 
Money-saving  Books 

WILLIAM  S.  MYERS,  Director 

25  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 


STUDENT  when  writing  advertiserg. 
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ORR-KIEFER 


COLVMBVS. 


a^rr-Kttfor  ^nhia  (En. 

199-201  SOUTH  HIGH  STREET 

Artistic  Photography 


^^Just  a  little  better  than  the  besV 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  STUDENTS 

We  Frame  Pictures  of  all  kinds  —  RIGHT 


E.  S.  ALBAUGH  J^^'^^^^^^b^w^ 

Manufacturing  Jeweler 

TWENTY -TWO    EAST    GAY  STREET 


FRATERNITY  &  CLASS  PINS. 
LODGE  EMBLEMS 


Automatic  Phone  8017 


Here's  a  book  of  daily  needs  you 
should  keep  handy.  It  lists  the 
best  of  every  thin?  for  the  or- 
chardist  and  truck  grrower. 
Standard  spray  materials,  har- 
rows, cultivators,  graders,  pick- 
ers, packing  boxes,  etc.  If  there's 
anything  needed,  "ask  Pratt." 
You  know  him — he's  the  man 
M  ho  makes  "Salecide — the  tree 
saver."  Everything  else  he  sells  is  just  as  good. 

Our  Service  Department 

is  under  his  direct  suprrvisirn  and  he  is  always 
ready  to  advise,  from  his  long  experience,  just 
what  implement,  spray  material,  etc..  you  need. 
Ask  questions.    But  send  for  the  book  today. 

B.  G.  PRATT  COMPANY  i 

Dept.    28  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


Rats  and  Mice  Eat  the  Meat 

Out  of  Oats  and  Corn  and 

Horses  Get  the  Husk 

UNIVERSAL 
R/^  AND  MOUSE 
CATCHE 


CAUGHT  51  RATS  ONE  WEEK 

Trap  resets  itself;  22  inches  high. 
Will  last  for  years.  Can't  get  out 
of  order.  Weighs  7  pounds.  Twelve 
rats  caught  one  day.  Cheese  is  used, 
doing  away  with  poisons.  This  trap 
does  its  work,  never  fails  and  is  al- 
ways ready  for  the  next  rat.  When 
rats  and  mice  pass  device  they  die. 
Rats  are  disease  carriers;  also  cause 
fires.  These  Catchers  should  be  in 
every  school  building.  Rat  catcher 
sent  prepaid  on  receipt  of  $3.  Mouse 
catcher,  10  inches  high,  $1.  Money 
back  if  not  satisfied. 

H.  D.  SWARTS,  Inventor  and  Manu- 
facturer Universal  Rat  and 
Mouse  Traps, 
BOX  566,     -     -     SCRANTON,  PA. 
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\  They  Win  on  Merit  | 

For  Purity,  Strength 
and  Reliability 

I  Cki  Hansen  Spanish  I 
I  Dairy  Preparations  \ 

{ BUTTER  COLOR 
DANISH^  CHEESE  COLOR 

{ RENNET  EXTRACT 

Lactic  Ferment  Culture 
Cheese  Color  Tablets 
Eennet  Tablets 

are  the  LEADEES  and  indorsed  by 
most  of  the  Prize-Winning  Butter  and 
Cheese  Makers. 

HANSEN'S  means  QUALITY 

:i    Chr.  Hansen's  Laboratory,  Inc.  Z 

'.1  Box  1208.  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.  Z 


A  MONTH  Buys  a  VISIBLE  WRITING 

L.  C.  SMITH 

Perfect  iiiachines  only  of 
standard  size  with  key- 
board of  standard  uni- 
versal arrangement — has 
Backspacer,  Tabulator, 
two  color  ribbon,  ball 
Bearing  construction — 
every  operating  conveni- 
ence. Five  days'  free 
trial.  Fully  guaranteed. 
Catalog  and  special  price  FREE. 
H.  A.  SMITH 

548—231  N.  Fifth  Ave.  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


POWER  WASHER 


WOMANS \ 
FRIEND  ^ 


A  REAL 
POWER  WASHER 

Round  rubber  rubs  the  clothes,  turns  them  over 
and  over  and  forces  the  hot,  soapy  water  through 
them.  Washes  tub  full  perfectly  clean  in  6  minutes. 
No  wringers  to  shift.  Nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Special  low  price  to  introduce.  Catalogue  Free. 
BlUFFTON  MFC  Co.  BOX  67BLUFFT0N.  OHIO. 
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Made  from  APOLLO-KEYSTONE 
Copper  Steel  Galvanized  Sheets, 
the  most  durable,  rust-resisting 
sheets  manufactured. 
These  sheets  are  unequaled  for 
Silos,  Culverts,  Tanks,  Roofing, 
Siding  and  all  exposed  metal 
work.  Look  for  the  Keystone. 
Send  today  for  our  "Better  Buildings"  booklet. 

AMEKICAN  SHE1:T  &  TIN  PI.ATE  CO. 
General  Offices:  Frick  Bldg.,     Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


PITTSBURGH 


New  Edition  (p^alJs)  of 


Only 


Modern  Silage  Methods  i 


ENTIRELY  a  new  book— new 

chapters— tells  facts  about  every 
pe  of  silo — home  made,  stave, 
brick, cement, tile.metal, pit, 
etc. Tells  best  for  your  needs 
—impartial  sugg-estions  for 
making  most  profits. 264  pages 
-10  page  index— Copyrighted 
Nov.l914,covers  41  silage  crops. 
Send  for  new  book;  it  peats  all 
previous  editions.   Write  today. 
Mailed  for  10c.     Mention  this 

paper.  Silver  Mfg.  Co.,  Salem.  0. 


npHE  VILLAGE  FARM 
^  JERSEY  Herd  offers 
Young  Bulls  ready  for 
service  from  Register  of 
Merit  dams. 


W.H.PRICE,  Woodville,  o 


Deiirymen! 
-The  Truth 

You  may  be  prejudiced  against 
the  Jersey  because  you  don't 
know  her.  Look  her  up.  She's 
ihe  Money  Coio, 
Get  This  Book — a  history  of 
p   .  ^-"HU      the  breed  and  full  of  very  inter- 

esling  tests  and  facts.  It  proves 
This  conclusively  that  for  pure  dairy  type,  econ- 
p  1  omy  of  production,  richness  of  milk,  long 
DOOK  life  adaptability  to  feeds  and  climates 
flf  — all  these  combined — she  stands  way 
B  above  them  all.  This  book  "About  Jersey 
B  Cattle"  is  free.  Get  your  copy  now.  You'll 
H     find  it  mighty  good  reading. 

■  The  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club 

■  3£9  West  23rd  Street,  New  York  City 


GetOutYourWork 
on  a  Typewriter 


The  student  who  uses  a  typewriter  can  preserve  his  notes  in  read- 
able form — a  great  help  in  after  years.  As  students  of  the  Ohio  State 
University,  you  should  secure  an  L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros,  typewriter  now. 
After  graduation  you  will  need  this  machine  for  your  correspondence  and 
for  your  records.    Write  for  a  new  booklet,  ^'A  Lesson  in  Operating." 


L.  C.  Smith  &  Bros.  Typewriter  Co. 

87  NORTH  THIRD  ST.,  COLUMBUS,  0. 
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Testing  12,000 
Holstein  Cows 
in  a  Year 


Probably  the  longest  and  most  exhaustive  tests  of  dan^y  cattle  in  the 
world,  made  by  the  Wisconsin  Experiment  Station,  showed  that  the  reg- 
istered purebred  Holstein-Friesian  cows  far  exceeded  all  other  breeds 
when  the  tests  were  extended  over  a  number  of  years,  due  to  their  more 
regular  breeding,  and  higher  uniformity  of  butter  production  every  year. 
The  Holstein  cow  Johanna  in  a  five-year  test  averaged  480.81  pounds  of 
fat  and  an  average  yearly  net  profit  of  $90.17.  Investigate  the  big  ''Black- 
and  Whites." 

THE  HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 
F.  L.  Houghton,  Secretary.  Box  154,  Brattleboro,  Vt. 


r 


Cottonseed  { 
Meal 

s 

DIXIE  BRAND  j 

(Standard)  j 
Tagged  38.62  to  43%  Protein.  I 

BULL  BRAND  | 

(Selected)  I 
Tagged  41  to  43%  Protein.  J 

FORFAT  BRAND  1 


(Average) 
Tagged  38.62  to  41%  Protein. 

Humphreys  Godwin  Co. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 


UNIVERSITY 
BRED  SWINE 

The  Ohio  State  University  main- 
tains a  herd  of  swine,  including 
Duroc  -  Jersey,  Berkshire  and 
Large  Yorkshire  breeds.  We  se- 
lect and  breed  with  special  care. 
We  sell  no  culls  for  breeders.  We 
offer  a  limited  number  of  selects 
during  the  year.  For  further  in- 
formation address 

DEPAETMENT  OF 

ANIMAL 

HUSBANDRY, 

Ohio  State  University, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 
Mention  this  Magazine. 


I 
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1  Ton  Three  D  Grains 
Will  Produce  More  Milk 
Than  2  Tons  of  Bran 

Bran  averages  19%  protein  and  fat  com- 
bined. Eagle  Three  D  Grains  averages  46^/^90 
protein  and  fat  combined — more  than  twice 
as  strong  as  Bran, 

Dr.  A.  J.  Koeble,  Batavia,  0.,  says:  "Send 
another  ton  Corn  Three  D  Grains.  It  is  all 
you  claim  for  it  and  gives  more  returns 
than  twice  the  amount  of  Bran.  We  cut  out 
bran  and  added  this.  Our  19  cows  gained  10 
gallons  a  day.  and  at  less  cost." 

Cut  Your  Feed  Bill  In  Two 

by  feeding  Three  D  Grains.  Ask  your  dealer. 
If  he  does  not  keep  it  and  will  not  get  it 
for  you.  write  us  and  we  will  see  you  sup- 
plied. Do  not  accept  any  other  which  is 
claimed  to  be  ''just  as  good,"'  but  insist  on 
getting  the  genuine  Three  D  Grains. 

THE  DEWEY  BROS.  CO. 

BOX  577,  BLANCHESTER,  OHIO. 


Shropshire  Sheep 

Bred  by 

Lee  &  R.  W.  Palmer 

PATASKALA,  OHIO. 

We  have  some  extra  good  home  bred 
yearling  rams  and  ewes  bred  to  Im- 
ported Tanner  or  Butter  rams  which  we 
will  offer  at  reasonable  prices  for  fall 
delivery.  Come  and  look  over  our  flock, 
on  Xewark  Traction  line,  near  Wagram 
Stop. 


The  More  You  Know 

About 

the  science  of  sanitary  dairy  cleaning  the  less  you  wonder  at  the  success 
achieved  by 

Indian  in  Circle 


C/eaner  j/af  C/ea/iser 


in  every  packagre 


As  a  helper  in  the  dairy,  the  creamery  and  cheese  plant  Wyandotte 
Dairyman's  Cleaner  and  Cleanser  is  invahiable. 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Sole  Mfrs.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

Tliis  Cleaner  has  been  awarded  the  highest  prize  wherever  exhibited. 

It  Cleans  Clean. 
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Stock  Reducing  Sale 

OF 

Thirty  Young  Females 

From  Our  Celebrated  Herd 

I  We  now  offer  these  choice,  young  females  ranging  in  age 

!  from  one  month  to  twenty-five  months ;  the  older  ones  being 

j  in  calf.    These  animals  combine  the  desirable  breeding  of 

j  some  of  our  best  30-lb.  cows  with  the  wonderful  character- 

j  istics  of  our  two-World-famed  sires,  Pontiac  Aaggie  Korn- 

j  dyke  and  Friend  Hengerveld  DeKol  Butter  Boy. 

j  This  is  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  secure  prime,  young 

J  females  from  one  of  the  best  herds  known  to  the  Holstein- 

j  Friesian  world. 

j  We  solicit  your  inquiries. 

The  Maplecrest  Stock  Farm  Company 

I  Telephone  connection  between  Farms  and  Office 

I      Office  at  Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Farms  at  East  Claridon,  O. 


THE  FEED  THAT  FATTENS 

High  Grade  Cottonseed  Meal 

Get  our  prices  before  you  buy 

The  WM.  A.  BURNETT  CO.,  ^llt^SS^STwof-  Louisville,  Ky. 

1  LIKE  THE  "ROCK  OF  GIBRALTAR"  j 

— "without  a  crack  anywhere  and  keeping  the  ensilage  perfectly, 
right  up  to  the  edge  all  around" — this  is  the  statement  of  Mr. 
W.  R.  Spann,  of  Shelbyville 's  famous  *'Burr  Oak"  Farms,  while  ^ 
speaking  of  his 

Perfect  Reinforced  Cement  Silos 

storms,  wind  and  weather  cannot  destroy  "Perfect"  Silos. 
Made  of  everlasting  cement  blocks,  reinforced  with  wire  and  steel 
rods.  Absolutely  fireproof.  Guaranteed  not  to  crack.  "Write  for 
illustrated,  descriptive  booklet  giving  the  opinions  of  leading 
farmers  and  dairymen. 

REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED.     Write  for  terms  and  free  booklet. 

The  PERFECT  REINFORCED  CEMENT  SILO  &  CISTERN  CO. 

DELAWARE,  OHIO. 
General  Sales  Agents,  Hockin.Q,  Valley  Ensilage  Cutters. 
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Quality  in  Feed  Is  Economy  in  Feeding'' 


UNION  GRAINS  is  nothing-  but  a  scientific 
mixture  of  pure  feeds.  It  has  the  strength, 
bulk,  variety  and  palatability  necessary  to  pro- 
duce maximum  milk  flow  and  keep  the  cow 
healthy. 

UNION  GRAINS  is  used  on  herds  belonging 
to  the  U.  S.  Government — on  state  institu- 
tional farms  everywhere — by  the  largest  dairy 
establishments  in  Ohio. 


Write  for  sample,  prices  and  our  booklet  on  "Economical  Feeding." 


THE 


UBIKO  MILLING  CO. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


Study  Your  Wheat  Before  You  Harvest  It 

If  the  yield  and  quality  are  bad  you  must  do  better.  If  they  are 
good  it  will  pay  you  to  make  them  better.  A  better  fertilizer  will 
do  it.    The  usual  wheat  fertilizers  do  not  contain  enough 

POTASH 

Use  6  to  8  per  cent.  Potash,  instead  of  i  to  2,  and  balance 
the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  bone  or  phosphate. 
Tell  Your  Dealer  about  this  Now  before  the  fertilizer 
salesman  arrives.    \Yrite  us  today  for  our  free  book, 
'<Fall  Fertilizers." 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS,  Inc.,42  Broad way,NewYork 

^  Chicago,  McCormick  Block        New  Orleans,  Whitney  Central  Bank  Bldg. 
Atlanta,  Empire  Building         San  Francisco,  25  California  Gt. 
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4H.P  Gushman  Weighs  Only  190n« 

8H.P  2  Cylinder  Only  320Ibs. 


V 


These  are  the  only  light-weight  farm  engines. 
High  speed  and  throttle  governor,  with  perfect  balance, 
give  smooth,  continuous  flow  of  power  and  uniform  speed 

instead  of  violent,  irregular  explosions  and  fast  and  slow 
speeds  of  old-style  engines.  This  explains  why  Cushman  engines 
are  so  light  in  weight,   yet  more   steady  -  running  and  more 
durable  than  engines  weighing  four  or  five  times  as  much. 

Only  All-Purpose  Farm  Engines 

Besides  doing'  all  regular  jobs,  Cushman  Engines  may  be  used  for  so  many  jobs 
heavy  engines  cannot  do.  4-H.  P.  is  original  binder  engine,  also  used  on  corn  binders  and 
potato  diggers.  8  H.  P.  used  on  hay  balers,  corn  pickers,  etc.  15  H.  P,  weighs  780 
lbs.;  20  H.  P.  only  1200  lbs.,  for  heavy  duty. 

Cushman  equipment  is  much  superior  to  that  of  ordinary 
farm  engines.    Friction  Clutch  Pulley  and  Schebler  Carburetor. 
20  H.  P.  has  gear-driven  high  tension  Magneto.   Cooled  by  forced 
water  circulating  system,  permitting  all-day  run.  Moving 
parts  enclosed  and  run  in  bath  of  oil.     Run  at  any  speed- 
speed  changed  while  running.    If  you  want  a  real  farm 
m    engine,  to  run  without  trouble 
Cushman  Eugines    ■    and  do  ail  your  work,  you  need 
are  not  cheap,      ■    ^he  Cushman.    Book  free, 
but  they  are 

'"'hfn''gV"unI'*  M   CUSHMAN  MOTOR  WORKS 

926  No.  21st  Street,  Lincoln,  Neb 


Cyl.  8  H.  P. 
With  Clutch  I 
Pulley 
Weight 
320 
lbs. 


Henry  Ford  Uses 
Natco  Hollow  Tile 


This  great  genius 
of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry builds  for  per- 
manency. Ford  buildings 
must  be  enduring,  need 
few   repairs,   be  fireproof. 
Natco  Hollow  Tile  is  specified. 
Settle  your  silo  problem— buy  a 
Natco.   Be  sure  of  perfect  ensilage 
at  all  times.  Do  away  with  repairs  and 
adjustments.   Erect  the  worryless 


Ford  Branch  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Natco 
Hollow  Tile  was  used  in  this  building. 


Natco  Everlasting  Silo 

'The  Silo  that  Lasts  for  Generations 


Its 


hollow,  vitrified,  clay  tile  are  impervious  to  air  and  moisture— they  preserve  the  silage 
sweet  and  juicy.    The  dead  airspaces  in  the  wall  resist  frost— making  it  the  silo  for  severe 
climates.     The  continuous,  reinforcing  bands  laid  in  the  mortar  hold  it  in  a  grip  of 
steel.  Itis  a  siloof  efficiency,  and  a  silo  you'll  be  proud  of.    Send  for  our  silo  catalog 
describing  it  fully.  Also  get  our  splendid  new  book, 
"Natco  on  theFarm, "describing  other  farm  build- 
ings made  of  Natco  Hollow  Tile  and  just  as  effi- 
cient. Both  books  free.  We  have  many  farm 
building  plans  to  submit, and  will  help  you 
solve  your  building  problems  free.  What 
are  you  going  to  build  ?  Let's  hear 
from  you.   Write  today. 


National 
Fire  Prootlng 
Company 

1  132  Fulton  Building 
fllisburgh    -    -  Pa. 


A  Natro  Silo  pn  1  n  N  itro  Ram 
mean  Permanency  ^lul  i  ioapeiity 


Natco  Silo  Wall. 
Notice  stcl  reiuforc- 
ii'g-  ban  laid  ia  the 
clumnt-l. 
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Own  An  I H  C  Binder 


1 


T7"NOWING  the  conditions  in  your  harvest 
fields  as  well  as  you  do,  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  you  to  pick  out  the  right  grain  binder  for 
your  work.  Note  the  details  of  construction  —  How 
is  the  main  frame  built?  Is  the  main  wheel  large 
enough  and  wide  enough  to  give  plenty  of  traction? 
Is  there  a  simple  means  provided  for  quickly  and  easily 
taking  the  strain  off  the  canvas  at  night,  or  when  the 
binder  is  out  of  use?  Are  ball  and  roller  bearings  provided  to 
lighten  the  draft?  Will  the  elevator  take  care  of  both  light  and 
heavy  stands  of  grain?  Is  the  knotter  simple  and  sure  in  action? 
These  are  the  things  that  count. 

In  the  IHC  binders — Champion,  Deering,  McCormick,  Mil- 
waukee, Osborne  and  Piano — these  things  and  all  other  details 
are  taken  care  of.    Own  an  I  H  C  binder. 

The  same  arguments  hold  good  for  the  twine  3^ou  use.  Ask 
for  and  insist  upon  getting  an  I  H  C  twine,  made  to  work  in  the 
binder  you  buy,  and  sold  at  the  lowest  price  consistent  with 
I  H  C  quaHty. 

Your  local  dealer  can  furnish  you  with  IHC  binders,  repairs 
and  twine.    See  him  or  write  to  us  for  complete  information. 

International  Harvester  Company  of  America 

(Incorporated) 

CHICAGO  USA 

Champion     Deering     McCormick     Milwaukee     Osborne  Piano 
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Corn  Roots  As  They  Are— 

An  Actual  Photograph 

The  only  one  of  its  kind.  Taken  ten  days  after  the  last  cultivation,  show- 
ing the  upper  brace  roots,  lower  brace  roots  and  the  long  roots  which  feed  and 
develop  the  stalk  and  ear  growth. 


CORN  ROOTS  PRODUCED  BY  TOWER  CULTIVATION. 


A  steel  plate  was  drawn  four  inches  below  the  surface  under  a  full  grown, 
well  develop6-d  stalk.  The  plant  with  several  hundred  pounds  of  dirt  attached 
was  then  lifted  out  and  immersed  in  water  and  the  dirt  slowly  washed  away 
from  the  roots,  leaving  them  in  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  ground.  Only 
about  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  roots  are  shown,  as  it  was  necessary  to  cut  down 
on  one  entire  side  of  the  stalk  in  order  to  get  the  steel  plate  under  it. 

The  upper  brace  roots  are  the  strongest  and  come  last.  They  are  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  stalk  on  the  ear.  The  next  lower  are  the  brace  roots, 
which  support  the  plant  while  it  is  from  two  to  four  feet  high.  The  lowest  set 
are  the  roots  which  nourish  the  stalk  and  ear;  they  are  all  within  four  inches 
from  the  surface  and  are  twenty  inches  and  more  in  length. 

Save  the  Roots — Increase  the  Yield 

This  photograph  shows  how  to  increase  the  yield,  as  Deep  Shovel  Cultiva- 
tion cuts  off  the  roots,  shuts  off  the  nourishment  and  stunts  the  plant. 
Can  you  not  see  this  plainly? 

Surface  cultivation  kills  the  weeds,  conserves  the  moisture,  saves  the  roots, 
makes  the  corn  ripen  earlier  and  increases  the  yield  per  acre. 

You  are  assured  of  clean,  productive  fields  every  time  if  you  use  the  TOWER 
SYSTEM  OF  SURFACE  CULTIVATION. 

THE  J.  D.  TOWER  &  SONS  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

TOWER  CULTIVATORS 

MENDOTA,  ILL. 
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•The  Name  Tells  the  Story 


SUPERIOR  ALFALFA  CULTIVATOR 


Perfect   Cultivation.  | 
No  Injury  to 
Plants. 


Superior  Means  the 
Best. 
Better   Than  the 
Rest. 


Especially  designed  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  Alfalfa,  but  is  also  an  excellent  imple- 
ment for  preparing  any  seed  bed. 

Operator  sits  well  behind  the  work  and  can  see  what  is  being  done.  Levers  within  easy 
reach.  More  or  less  pressure  can  be  instantly  applied  to  suit  ground  conditions.  Also, 
should  Cultivator  "load  up"  with  trash  or  the  hay  left  from  cutting,  operator  can  imme- 
diately free  the  machine. 

Til  important  things  in  cultivating  Alfalfa  are:  Thorough  cultivation  of  the  soil,  with- 
out injury  to  crowns  and  roots,  and  the  eradication  of  weeds. 

The  Superior  is  so  constructed  that  the  teeth  move  from  side  to  side  and  work  around 
the  roots  and  crowns. 

AVhen  you  injure  an  Alfalfa  root  or  crown,  decay  sets  in.  the  plant  becomes  sickly  and 
finally  dies. 

THE  AMERICAN  SEEDING-MACHINE  CO.,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Ohio 

■  ■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:uiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  ■■iiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiii  I  ■■■iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


The  Publications  of  our  Service 
Bureau  and  other  departments  should 
be  on  the  desks  of  all  agricultural 
students.  These  publications  are 
helpful  and  they  are  free.  Study 
the  plant  food  problem  from  every 
angle.  Address 

The  American  Agricultural  Chemical  Co. 

Publicity  Department,  Boston,  Mass. 


.J 
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GAS  FOR  LIGHTING  AND  COOKING 

\  PILOT  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

SUPPLY  A  CITY  CONVENIENCE  TO  COUNTRY  HOMES 


A  simple,  automatic  gas 
machine,  producing  the 
most  beautiful  light  in  the 
world.  Cheaper  than  kero- 
sene. Installed  in  cellar  or 
outside  the  house. 

Absolutely  Safe 
Always  Ready 


H  a  n  d  s  0  me  ornamental 
chandeliers. 

Barns  lighted  by  pull  of  a 
chain — no  matches  needed. 

Clean  and  cheap  for  cook- 
ing. 

A  Cool  Kitchen 
in  Summer. 


Used  today  in  more  than  250,00  Country  Homes.     Pilot  Lighting  Plants  in- 
stalled complete,  ready  for  use  and  guaranteed.  Write  for  estimate. 

OXWELD  ACETYLENE  COMPANY 

NEWARK,  N.  J.  CHICAGO.  LOS  ANGELES. 
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How  Many  Cows  Can  You  Milk 
in  An  Hour? 

With  two  B-L-K  Milkers  one  man  can  milk  26  cows  in  an  hour 


They  are  easy  to  handle  and  great  money  savers. 

Dust  and  dirt  cannot  get  into  the  machines  at 
milking  time  and  they  are  easily  kept  clean  and 
sterile. 

If  you  are  interested  in  high  grade  milk  and  a 
method  of  reducing  your  milking  cost,  write  today  for 
our 

Illustrated  Book  FREE 

It  gives  you  valuable  information  on  producing 
certified  milk  easily  and  in  the  cheapest  way. 


Burrell  (B-L-K)  Milkers  Drop  US  a  postal  today.    The  booklet  is  Free. 

D.  H.  BURRELL  &  CO. 

503  Albany  Street,  LITTLE  FALLS,  NEW  YORK. 
Manufacturers  also  of  "Simplex"  Cream  Separator  and  other  "Simplex"  special- 
ties—"The  Best  in  the  World." 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


The  Agricultural  Student. 
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The 

Treatment  and  Prevention 
of  Hog  Cholera 

READ  THE  FOLLOWING  UNSOLICITED  LETTER— IT  TELLS 
THE  WHOLE  STORY 


Seaford,  Delaware,  Jan.  19,  1916. 
The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Gentlemen: — It  has  been  the  writer's  intention  for  some 
time  to  write  you,  giving  5'ou  a  full  report  on  the  wonder- 
ful success  we  have  had  in  using  your  "544"  for  the  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  let  us  make  here  the  strong  state- 
ment, proven  by  facts,  cure  of  hog  cholera. 

As  you  are  aware  from  our  previous  correspondence,  we 
are  among  the  largest  swine  breeders  in  the  East.  Four 
years  ago  we  inoculated  hog  cholera  into  our  herd  by  using 
a  non-potent  serum.  Up  to  that  time  we  had  a  perfectly 
clean  plant,  but  were  surrounded  by  cholera.  During  that 
year  we  lost  one  hundred  and  sixty-four,  including  boars, 
sows,  shoats  and  little  pigs.  This  called  for  quick  action ; 
something  had  to  be  done  or  go  out  of  the  business. 

We  then  took  up  the  double  or  serum-virus  treatment. 
Our  first  treatment,  or  rather  inoculation,  proving  about 
75  per  cent  immunized  hogs.  We  continued  with  this  treat- 
ment till  we  began  using  j-our  "544."  Later  results  with 
this  simultaneous  treatment  had  proved  about  75  per  cent 
to  the  bad.    Hogs  treated  died  ot  cholera. 

This  year,  with  cholera  all  around  us  and  hogs  dying 
in  hundreds,  we  had  but  fourteen  cases.    These  were  all 
pigs  from  four  weeks  to  three  months  old,  and  we  lost  but 
four.    \>  e  attribute  both  the  fewness  of  cases  and  the  re- 
covery of  ten  sick  to  "544." 
We  note  in  your  advertisements  that  you  say  "544"  will  cure  hog  cholera 
if  taken  in  time,  with  proper  treatment.    This  we  think  we  can  surely  confirm, 
and  gladly  do  so,  from  the  above  experience. 

We  herewith  enclose  you  check  to  cover  statement  rendered,  also  thirty  (30) 
dollars  in  addition,  for  which  please  send  us  at  once  six  more  bottles  of  "544." 
We  wish  to  add  that  on  receipt  of  this  we  will  at  once  inoculate  two  hundred 
little  pigs,  ranging  from  three  to  eight  weeks  old.  We  also  have  fifteen  more 
sows  that  will  farrow  within  the  next  two  months. 
Awaiting  your  early  reply,  we  beg  to  remain, 
Very  truly  yours, 

B.  L  R./C  J.  J.  ROSS  &  SON. 

If  interested  or  further  information  is  desired, 
write  for  Free  Booklet  to 

The  Thiele  Laboratories  Co. 

HARTMAN  BLDG.,  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


Please  mention  THE  AGRICULTURAL  STUDENT  when  writing  advertisers. 


Fits  and  Misfits  in  Greenhouses 


FFHAND,  there  are  at  least 
four    major  requirements 
that  positively  must  be  met  to 
satisfy  your  idea  of  the  green- 
house you  want- 
FIRST:   It  must  be  so  designed 
that  it  will  grow  the  flowers, 
vegetables,     or     fruits  you 
want,  so  as  to  give  the  best 
results  for  the  labor  and  coal 
expended. 
SECOND:    It  must  be  so  con- 
structed that  it  will  be  free 
from  those  exasperating,  re- 
current,  repair  expenditures 
incident    to    many    of  the 
greenhouses  you  have  heard 
of  or  know  about. 
THIRD:     It  must  fit  attract- 
ively on  your  grounds.  Not 
just    a    greenhouse,    but  a 

Sales  Offices. 
NEW  YORK,  42n(i  Street  Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Franklin  Bank  Bldg. 
BOSTON.   Tremont  Bldg. 
CHICAGO,  Rookery  Bldg. 
ROCHESTER,  Granite  Bldg. 


greenhouse  designed  for  your 
particular  location. 

FOURTH:    The  price  must  be 
reasonable. 

If  we  are  right  in  assuming 
that  these  are  your  require- 
ments, then  we  should  like  to 
take  up  with  you  the  question 
of  designing  and  building  a 
greenhouse  for  you. 

We  may  be  able  to  do  it  en- 
tirely to  your  satisfaction  by 
writing.  But  with  our  many 
offices  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  it  makes  it  possible  for 
our  representatives  to  quickly 
keep  appointments  at  a  time 
and  place  to  suit  your  conveni- 
ence. 

Our  Glass  Garden  Booklet, 
you  are  most  welcome  to. 

Sales  Offices. 
CLEVELAND,   Swetland  Bldg. 
TORONTO,  Royal  Bank  Bldg. 
MONTREAL, 

Transportation  Bldg. 
Factories. 
Irvington,  N.  Y.  Des  Plaines,  111. 
St.  Catharines,  Canada. 


LORD&'BURNHAMCO. 


Seventeen 
Pounds  of 
Satisfaction 

DIRECT  TO  YOU 
BY  PARCEL  POST 


EMINGTO 


^  1-/JW  I  OFi 
TYPEWRITER^ 


Here  at  last,  a  real  writing  machine,  simplified  and  boiled 
down  to  the  smallest  practical  size,  sold  on  terms  and  at  a 
price  that  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one. 

Built  by  the  world-renowned  Remington  Typewriter 
Company,  and  carrying  the  regular  Remington  guarantee. 

A  labor  saver  for  the  home  and  an  educator  for  the  children. 
A  u'Di-k  facilitator  and  thought  accelerator  for  professional  men. 
A  time  saver  and  business   safeguard   for  the  farm   and  office. 


Say  the  word,  and  we 
will  mail  it  to  you  on  ten 
days'  examination.  Set 
it  up  and  use  it.  If  you 
decide  not  to  keep  it, 
send  it  back — that's  all. 
If  you  decide  to  keep  it, 
the  price  is  $50.  Send 
us  10  monthly  payments 
of  $5  each  and  the 
machine  is  yours. 


M  AI  L  TH  E  COUPON  TODAY 


Remington  Typewriter  Company, 

(Incorporated) 
327  Broadway,  New  York 

Send  me  a  Remington  Junior  Type- 
writer, price  ^50,  on  free  examination.  It 
is  understood  that  I  may  return  the  machine, 
if  I  choose,  within  ten  days.  If  I  decide 
to  purchase  it,  I  agree  to  pay  for  it  in  lO 
monthly  payments  of  $5  each. 


QQ%  of  *e  World's 

Creameries 
Separate  Their  Cream 

 WITH  A  


THEN  YEARS  AGO  THERE  WERE  A  DOZEN  DIFFERENT  MAKES  OF 
creamery  or  factory  separators  in  use.  Today  over  98  per  cent  of  the  world's 
creameries  use  De  Laval  Separators  exclusively. 

IT  MEANS  A  DIFFERENCE  OF  SEVERAL  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  YEAR 
whether  a  De  Laval  or  some  other  make  of  separator  is  used  in  a  creamery. 

EXACTLY  THE  SAME  DIFFERENCE  EXISTS,  ON  A  SMALLER  SCALE,  IN 
the  use  of  farm  separators.  Owing  to  the  fact,  however,  that  most  farm  users 
do  not  keep  as  accurate  records  as  the  creameryman,  or  test  their  skim-milk 
with  the  Babcock  tester,  they  do  not  appreciate  just  what  the  difference 
between  a  good  and  a  poor  separator  means  to  them  in  dollars  and  cents. 

NOW  IF  YOU  AVERE  IN  NEED  OF  LEGAL 
advice,  you  would  go  to  a  lawyer.  If  you 
were  sick  you  would  consult  a  doctor.  If 
you  had  a  toothache  you  would  call  on  a 
dentist.  Why!  Because  these  men  are  all 
sx)eeialists  in  their  line,  and  you  rely  upon 
their  judgment  and  skill. 

WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  BUYING  A  SEPARA- 
tor  why  not  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
creamerjanan  which  qualifies  him  to  advise 
you  correctly?  He  knows  which  separator 
will  give  you  the  best  service  and  be  the 
most  economical  for  you  to  buy.  That's 
why  98  per  cent  of  the  world 's  creameries  and 
milk  dealers  use  the  De  Laval  exclusively. 

THERE  CAN  BE  NO  BETTER  RECOMMEN- 
dation  for  the  De  Laval  than  the  fact  that 
the  men  who  make  the  separation  of  milk  a 
business  use  the  De  Laval  t6  the  practical 
exclusion  of  all  other  makes  of  cream  sepa- 
rators. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

165  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  29  E.  MADISON  ST.,  CHICAGO 

50,000  Branches  and  Local  Agencies  the  World  Over 


